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York subscriber. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


An extra dividend of 20 cents per 
share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Jan. 15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 21, 1953. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| | COMPANY 


St. Louis 


1715" 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on January 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Decem- 
ber 15, 1953, was declared by 
the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 









December 1, 1953 























A™ YOU CERTAIN that your holdings are 
suited to the changed economic climate likely 
to prevail in 1954? An old model portfolio may 
have proved quite satisfactory up to now but may 
be quite unsuitable to the much different condi- 


tions in prospect for the next year or more. 


The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be endan- 
gered. What you do now to adjust your investment 
program to the changing outlook may spell the 
difference between a successful investment year— 


and losses which follow lack of careful planning. 


If you are to make the most of your investment 
opportunities in the new year you must weigh and 


interpret accurately the many new factors which 


will have a vital influence on investment trends. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


supervision. My objectives are: 


—) Income [] Capital Enhancement 


c2 ec ot Passat ea nen ecvesec Coeoeowvenve2s e020 880 0 dH SS 6 ORG CO 
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C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 


CO) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


TO 1954 PROSPECTS 


To determine which issues should be held, which 
should be switched and which should be bought 
for maximum income and market appreciation is 
a difficult task. To appraise accurately the signifi- 
cance of the many factors influencing the trend 
of security values is a task calling for the services 
of investment specialists and the research and 
analytical facilities of an organization devoting 
its full time to the planning and supervision of 


individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service you have at your command all the facilities 
and experienced judgment of such an organization 
which is now in its fifty-second year of service to 


investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 


can help you improve your investment results? 
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Institutional Buying— 


A Growing Market Factor 


Although bonds and mortgages still bulk large among 


institutional investments, growth of pension funds and mutual 


funds has led to larger purchases of common stocks 


hanges in the volume of funds 
» held by institutions have always 
had an important effect on the 
markets for bonds and mortgages, for 
these two media account for a very 
substantial part of institutional in- 
vestment. Together with unfunded 
loans, they make up nearly the entire 
portfolios of commercial banks, mu- 
tual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations and life insurance com- 
panies and also provide important 
outlets for the surplus funds of fire 
and casualty insurance enterprises, 
investment trusts, pension funds and 
eleemosynary institutions. 


Encouraging Factors 


In recent years, however, there has 
been a decided growth in the institu- 
tional market for common stocks. Al- 
though no conclusive data are avail- 
able to prove the point, it is believed 
that the development of formula plans 
has encouraged hospitals, churches 
and colleges to place more of their 
funds in equities. Legislation passed 
within the fairly recent past has per- 
mitted life insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks to make limited 
common stock commitments, though 
they have not availed themselves of 
this privilege to any great extent; 
their common share holdings are esti- 
mated at around $750 million and 
$300 million, respectively. 

The decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has not affected 
the investment policies of these two 
classes, except to the extent that it 
has increased their operating costs. 
But they, like all other investors, have 
been influenced by the growing spread 
between generally high yields on 
stocks and declining yields on bonds. 
Over a long period of years, it can 
be anticipated that both life insurance 
Companies and mutual savings banks 
will add materially to their equity 
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holdings. In the meantime, they have 
not had an important effect on the 
stock market despite some liberaliza- 
tion of their investment policies. 

Fire and casualty insurance enter- 
prises have exercised a considerably 
greater influence on stock prices. The 
former usually hold common shares 
to the extent of 40-45 per cent of their 
total portfolios if stock of subsidiaries 
is included, or 25-30 per cent on a 
consolidated basis. Casualty insur- 
ance companies usually invest some- 


Charles P. Cushing 


what smaller but still appreciable por- 


tions of their assets in junior shares. 


The moderate growth shown by both 
categories has thus led to an increase 
in their purchases of common stocks ; 
their combined holdings are over $4 
billion. 

Much more dynamic growth in de- 
mand for equities has come in recent 
years from two other sources: mutual 
funds and pension funds. Average 
annual net sales of the former to the 
public (after deducting redemptions) 
were $55 million during 1941-44, 
$183 million in 1945-48 and $364 
million in 1949-52; in the first nine 


months of 1953 net sales were $330 
million, an annual rate of $440 mil- 


lion. A great many of these funds 
invest solely in common stocks; bal- 
anced funds, which also have large 
common share holdings, account for 
the bulk of the remaining funds in 
terms of assets. 

There have been two important 
stimuli to the growth of pension 
funds during recent years: high Fed- 
eral income tax rates starting in 1942, 
and union pressure for pensions since 
1949. Accordingly, the funds set 
aside to meet future liabilities under 
pension plans have snowballed; they 
are estimated at around $19 billion 
today, and are growing at the rate of 
some $2.2 billion a year. Even more 
important, the rate of growth is still 
increasing, though this will probably 
not remain true for many more years 
since heavy past service costs under 
comparatively recent plans will be 
completely funded within the next 
decade. 





Insured pension plans account for 
some $7 billion of the assets already 
accumulated, and for about $1 billion 
of the yearly growth. Only a negli- 
gible proportion of this money has 
gone into common stocks, for sums 
paid to insurance companies as pre- 
miums on group annuities or other 
pension arrangements are invested in 
the same manner as other life insur- 
ance assets. 

Trusteed funds hold around $12 
billion of assets and are growing at 
the rate of $1.2 billion annually. It 
is believed that some 25 per cent of 

Please turn to page 27 
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Gold Miners 


Have Drab Outlook 


Producers are squeezed between fixed price for yellow 


metal—with little prospect of an increase in either 


United States or Canada—and high costs of production 


‘&y- mining shares, both United 
States and Canadian, now are 
selling generally around their lowest 
levels of the year and show little signs 
of return to public favor. While the 
leading producers were able to report 
earnings through the third quarter 
at or even a bit above 1952 levels, in- 
dications are that the going will con- 
tinue to be rough until well along in 
1954. 

Canadian miners, for one thing, 
have entered a period of higher oper- 
ating costs as a result of wage in- 
creases granted to operatives who 
struck in midsummer and halted pro- 
duction for a time. A slightly more 
liberal Canadian subsidy to mine 
companies and. some speeding up of 
production had offset the rise in costs 
during the first half of the year, but 
full calendar year reports will be 
necessary before adequate compari- 
sons can be made with last year’s 
results. 

A further liberalization of the Can- 
adian Government's subsidy policy is 
hoped for by mining interests though 
there is little as yet on which to hang 
such hopes. This year the subsidy 
exceeded that of 1952 by about $1 an 
ounce. 


Fixed Price Deterrent 


Sentiment toward both Canadian 
and United States issues has been 
dampened by this country’s opposi- 
tion to any increase in the statutory 
$35 an ounce price for gold. This 
was emphasized at the September 
session of the Governors of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Some 
Canadian interests have been selling 
their metal on the free market, but 
there the price of gold has been weak- 
ening and free-marketers have re- 
ceived less for their metal this year 
than last. 


With a higher level of wages, . 


which comprise about two-thirds of 
4 





International Harvester Photo 


all gold-mining costs, and no _ indi- 
cation that other cost components 
will moderate, the Canadian miners 
are unlikely to make any better show- 
ings over the next few months at 
least. Perhaps current efforts to in- 
duce the Dominion Government to 
increase subsidy payments will bear 
fruit, but there seems little present 
prospect of favorable action. While 
that would enable them to operate on 


The Principal Gold Miners 


Earned Per Share 
7—Nine Mos.—, 
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a somewhat better profit margin, the 
improvement would not be a basi 
one. Such a “shot in the arm” ma 
be necessary, however, if dividend; 
to stockholders are to be maintaine/ 
at present levels. 

Notwithstanding the many viciss: 
tudes which the gold miners encour. 
ter, they have managed to accumulat 
above-average earnings and dividen 
histories. Homestake, for instance 
the largest U. S. producer, has pai 
dividends in every year since 187) 
excepting only 1920 and World Wa 
II years 1943-45 when operation; 
were suspended by Government 
order. 

Hollinger has not missed a div 
dend payment in 42 years, McIntyr 
Porcupine in 37 years, Lake Shor 
in 36 years. Dome Mines has paid 
every year since 1920. Rates of pay- 
ment have varied, naturally, but i 
the face of recurring economic difi- 
culties they have demonstrated a 
ability to profit against the handica 
of a fixed price for their product ani 
no ceiling on production costs. 
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Canadian Mines Predominant 


With the exception of Homestake 
and Natomas, a California and Ne 
vada gold dredging company whic! 
has paid dividends since 1930, les 
than two years after it was organize( 
the companies shown in the tabulatio 
are Canadian. While primarily gol 
producers, most of them have appre 
ciated the wisdom of an anchor t™ 
windward in the shape of diversificoi 
tion into other mining fields and in 
vestments in other industries. Dome 
originally a producer in the Porct 
pine district of Canada, owns a 4 
per cent interest in a Nova Scot 
zinc-lead-copper property, various i 
erests in Canadian oil and natural ga 













Dividends————___ Recent 











1951 1952 1952 1953. Since 1952 1953 Price 
Dome Mines ....... a$0.81 a$0.75 a$0.46 a$0.52 1920 b$0.70 bh$0.70 16 
eee ee 0.30 0.39 N.R. N.R. 1912  b0.24 b0.24 12 
Homestake ........ 1.05 0.88 e0.40 ¢0.40 1946 1.85 2.00 35 
Kerr-Addison ..... 0.85 0.82 0.61 0.59 1940 0.80 0.80 18 
Lake Shore ........ 0.46 0.07 D0.02 0.14 1918 b0.30 b0.10 6 
McIntyre-Porcupine. c3.21 3.02 e146 1.50 1917 b3.00 b3.00 54 
DIGSOONRS . wo 5c ccs 0.12 0.15 Nil eD0.06 1930 0.60 j0.30 5 
Wright-Hargreaves. {0.14 £0.12 £0.12 1931 60.12 bm0.14 2 





a—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 





b—Canadian funds. 1 
lowing year. e—Six months. f—Year ended August 31. h—To pay $0.17% January 29. j—To Pl 
30 cents January 31. m—To pay $0.03 January 2. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 






c—Year ended March 11 of it 
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A Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year 


OR the first time in fifteen years 
economic emphasis at this season 
is a little less on the production of goods for war, con- 


siderably more on the enjoyment of our production 


in peace. 


This change is in keeping with the Season. Peace 


for Christmas, Prosperity for the New Year. 


And with the progress of Peace, however slow, and 
confident hope for the continuance of national pros- 


perity, go our best wishes to you for a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 
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bperations and, recently, a uranium 
levelopment in Saskatchewan. It 
hlso owns stock control of the Sigma 
cee eend Campbell Lake Mining compa- 
16feles, both gold producers. MclIn- 
12 Byte Porcupine is heavily invested in 
35 Much American and Canadian corpo- 
18 H¥ations as General Electric, Bell Tele- 
6Mphone of Canada, Standard Oil 
4 BAN. J.) and U.S. Steel. 


2 Bong Range Protection 


cent 


of ft 


if Hollinger also has been acquiring 
To pa 


ong range protection by extensive 
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commitments in other than gold en- 
terprises. In northern Ontario it is 
developing a copper property otf its 
own and is associated with M. A. 
Hanna & Company in iron ore min- 
ing and development in Quebec and 
Labrador, Hollinger owning 51 per 
cent of the Labrador corporation and 
60 per cent of the Quebec organiza- 
tion. The Hollinger North Shore 
Exploration Company also is con- 
structing a railroad from both prop- 
erties to tidewater on the St. Law- 
rence River (shipments via the new 


facility are expected to start in the 
summer of 1954), and is building a 
hydroelectric power plant to serve the 
mining and railroad areas. 


Suitability As Investments 


Around present prices it would ap- 
pear that the gold shares have well 
discounted the adverse factors with 
which they are contending, but in the 
absence of any indication of nearby 
improvement in the over-all situation, 
there seems little reason for making 
new commitments in the group. 
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Changing Policy 


For Public Power 


Consistent policy of discrimination against private 


utilities followed by previous administrations expected 


shortly to be replaced by new program of partnership 


ne of the principal policies fol- 

lowed consistently under the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administra- 
tions was that of encouraging the 
growth of Federal and other pub- 
licly-owned power at the expense of 
the investor-owned utilities. One of 
the means employed to effectuate this 
policy was strict enforcement of the 
“preference clause” which requires 
that public agencies, cooperatives and 
similar groups get first crack at Fed- 
erally-produced power. Another was 
a gigantic increase in construction of 
multi-purpose dams, much of whose 
cost was allocated to navigation and 
flood control. This permitted part 
of the real cost of the hydro power 
produced at these dams to be con- 
cealed, an effect which was height- 
ened by the fact that interest and tax 
costs assessed against these projects 
were far lower than those paid by pri- 
vate utilities. 


Abandon Pretense 


A few years ago, the pretense that 
power was merely a by-product of 
such dams was totally abandoned 
when TVA decided that it needed to 
build steam generating plants in com- 
petition with private companies. Pub- 
lic power advocates have also found 
it desirable to build transmission 
lines, often duplicating privately- 
owned facilities already in existence. 
When private companies sought per- 
mission to construct hydro projects 
of their own, they were likely to be 
turned down on the ground that the 
Federal Government might, some day, 
want to develop the areas in question 
itself. As a consequence of all these 
actions and policies, the proportion of 
the nation’s generating capacity rep- 
resented by publicly-owned facilities 
rose from 6.85 per cent in 1932 to 
around 22 per cent today. 

There are undoubtedly some multi- 
purpose projects which are beyond the 
6 


physical or financial capacity of pri- 
vate utilities, though they are few in 
number. Further development in such 
cases will and properly should be car- 
ried out by public agencies, but under 
the Eisenhower Administration, Fed- 
eral or other public monopoly is likely 
to be confined strictly to instances of 
this character. Public power fanatics 
are no longer in power; present offi- 
cials are willing to see private utili- 
ties undertake projects which are 
within their capabilities and in some 
cases are willing to enter into partner- 
ship with them for mutual benefit. 


Indicate New Trend 


Two widely-publicized cases illus- 
trate the trend away from Federal 
monopolization of power sources. In 
February 1951, Idaho Power sought 
permission from the Federal Power 
Commission to build a power project 
on the Snake River, but the Interior 
Department under then - Secretary 
Chapman objected and the license was 
not granted. A stalemate ensued until 
the present administration took office ; 
in May of this year the current Secre- 
tary withdrew the Department’s ob- 
jection and hearings are now under 
way before the FPC. 

A somewhat similar case involved 
Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
which was licensed by the FPC in 
January 1951 to build a plant at Roa- 
noke Rapids. Secretary Chapman op- 
posed this action also, claiming that 
the FPC had exceeded its authority 
in granting the license since the area 
had been marked out for Federal de- 
velopment under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, The fact that no actual 
Federal construction at the site had 
been authorized or was anticipated 
was apparently considered irrelevant. 
Last March, the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the FPC’s action in granting 
a license to the private concern. 

New and more favorable long term 


contracts have been drawn in recent 
months between the Bonneville Power 
Administration and private users of 
its power, who had previously suf- 
fered serious discrimination under a 
strict interpretation of the preference 
clause. The Interior Department is 
now attempting to implement a simi- 
lar policy in the Missouri Basin area, 
In September, new criteria were es- 
tablished governing power contracts 
in this region, but vigorous protests 
by rural electric cooperatives—pre- 
ferred customers under the law—have 
just brought some modification of the 
standards originally proposed. Even 
the revived criteria, however, are con- 
sidered more favorable to privately- 
owned utility consumers than those 
that were in force under previous 
administrations. 

Six private utilities operating in the 
Pacific Northwest have recently an- 
nounced plans for joint development 
of the Columbia River by private in- 
terests and the Federal Government, 
in line with the new “partnership” 
policy enunciated by the Eisenhower 
Administration. The proposals call 
for the private companies to finance 
the power phase of needed projects, 
with the Government underwriting 
irrigation, navigation and flood con- 
trol. Power generation might be car- 
ried on by a new corporation jointly 
owned by the enterprises participat- 
ing, like Electric Energy, Inc., which 
was formed by five existing utilities 
to supply power for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s plant at Paducah, 
Kentucky. Such a set-up would per- 
mit most of the needed financing— 
perhaps as much as 90 per cent—to 
be done by bonds rather than equity 
securities, and would thus minimize 
income taxes. 


Fireworks Ahead 


Public power advocates are not 
happy about the new policies, and are 
doing their best to obtain modifica- 
tions. Senator Langer of North Da- 
kota has just formed a subcommittee 
to investigate the possible effects of 
the new marketing criteria set up by 
the Interior Department, and intends 
to broaden its study to include all 
phases of the present administration’s 
power policies. These hearings have 
already produced charges of “brain 
washing” and other fireworks, and 
more are likely. 
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Good Yield from Candy Leader 


Hershey Chocolate has maintained leadership in the chocolate 
and cocoa products field with virtually no advertising of 


its products. Priced at 40, shares yield over six per cent 


Mee S. Hershey started a 
chocolate business in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in 1893 and ten years later 
relocated in what is now Hershey, 
Pa. It is said that Mr. Hershey was 
intrigued by the possibilities of the 
chocolate bars he saw at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. In any event, 
he founded both an enterprise which 
flourished and a model community of 
around 6,000 population where the 
principal thoroughfare is appropri- 
ately named Chocolate Avenue. 

Since 1928, the first full year of 
operation for the present Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, sales have in- 
creased from $38 million to over $150 
million and net income has been re- 
ported in every year, though a small 
deficit on the common shares was 
shown in 1937. Although the com- 
pany’s best known consumer items 
are milk chocolate and chocolate 
almond bars (the Hershey bar has 
taken on almost a generic meaning), 
the company also produces breakfast 
cocoa, baking chocolate, hot chocolate 
powder, chocolate syrup, and choco- 
late kisses. For the industrial trade 
—consisting principally of the con- 
fectionery, baking, and ice cream in- 
dustries—the company supplies 
chocolate coatings and syrup, cocoa 
butter and powder, and unsweetened 
chocolate. All told, its plants ship as 
much as 75 freight carloads of these 
products each day. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of Hershey’s operations is its ability 
to maintain an unexcelled trade posi- 
tion although it does virtually no ad- 
vertising. An idea of its competitive 
standing may be gleaned from the 
relationship between the company’s 
sales and those of the candy industry 
as a whole. Hershey’s indicated vol- 
ume of around $150 million for 1953 
represents 15 per cent of the $1 bil- 


lion total projected for the industry. 


The most significant problem with 


| which the company has had to con- 
| tend in recent years has been the 


procurement of cocoa beans in a 
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widely fluctuating market. Since it is 
necessary for Hershey to maintain 
large inventories and make sizable 
purchase commitments to assure an 
adequate supply of the beans, this 
naturally entails an appreciable 
financial risk. While specific Her- 
shey figures are not available, a 
British chocolate concern recently 
indicated that the cost of cocoa may 
account for nearly 40 per cent of the 
retail price of a chocolate bar, 

In contrast with most commodities, 
which rose sharply after Korea and 
subsequently experienced an equally 
drastic readjustment, cocoa bean 
prices have been edging upward. The 





Hershey Chocolate 


Net 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937. $38.3 D$0.16 $1.00 22%—13% 
1938. 348 1.38 1.00 20 —13% 
1939. 398 2.41 100 21%—18 
1940. 442 225 100 22%—16% 
1941. 55.5 2.27 100 18%—11% 
1942. 61.0 1.82 1.00 16%—10% 
1943. 65.9 2.00 1.00 235%—16% 
1944, 80.2 196 1.00 24%—21 
1945. 71.2 182 100 30 —24 
1946. 77.2 3.51 100  3534—25% 
1947. 120.7 3.74 146 387%—24% 
1948. 168.6 3.27 2.00 303%4—25% 
1949. 1422 622 2.25 45 —26% 
1950. 148.9 546 2.871% 48 —34 
1951. 154.3 3.66 s2.00 44%—37% 
1952. 152.7 ° 3.81 s2.00 42%—37% 
1953. E150.0 E3. a2.50 a444—37% 





a—Through December 16. s—Plus 2% stock. 
D—Deficit. E—Estimated. Note—Figures are 
adjusted for 3-for-1 split in September 1947. 





current price of about 45 cents a 
pound in the New York market com- 
pares with 30 cents a year ago. Pro- 
duction in Africa, the world’s largest 
producer, and Brazil (the second 
largest cocoa-producing area) has ap- 
parently not kept pace with mounting 


consumption; production on _ the 
African Gold Coast has been reported 
hard hit by a virus disease of the 
cocoa tree known as “swollen shoot.” 

To lessen the effect on earnings 
of the swings in cocoa bean prices, 
Hershey adopted “last-in, first-out” 
accounting in 1950. At the end of 
last year over 70 per cent of Her- 
shey’s current assets consisted of in- 
ventories, with cocoa beans and the 
cocoa bean content of products on 
hand stated at cost on a “lifo” basis. 

Earnings of Hershey Chocolate in 
each of the first three quarters of 
1953 topped the ’52 showing and net 
of $3.03 per share in the nine months 
ended September 30 compares with 
$2.78 in the similar year-earlier 
period. Full-year results should com- 
pare satisfactorily with those of 1952, 
when an upturn was registered fol- 
lowing two years of declining per 
share earnings. No liability for ex- 
cess profits taxes was incurred last 
year. 

A program of capital improvements 
initiated by the company some years 
ago has been largely completed and 
1953 outlays are expected to be lower 
than the $1.9 million spent for this 
purpose in 1952. Meanwhile, Her- 
shey’s financial position remains 
strong and only 233,442 shares of 
4% per cent preferred have priority 
over the 2.4 million shares of com- 
mon stock. Incidentally, the Milton 
Hershey school, through a trustee, 
owns about 69 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock so that the 
“floating supply” of stock is mod- 
erate. 

Currently selling around 40, Her- 
shey Chocolate yields 6.3 per cent 
from the 50-cent regular quarterly 
dividend plus 50 cents extra paid this 
year ; the cash extra in 1953 was sub- 
stituted for the two per cent stock 
dividend paid in 1951-52. Despite 
some uncertainties in the raw mate- 
rials picture, the company’s com- 
manding trade position, favorable 
record, and conservative financial 
set-up qualify the shares for inclusion 
in long-term investment lists. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Briggs Manufacturing B 

Stock eventually will represent a 
plumbing ware enterprise; recent 
price, 36. (Paid $2.50 dividend this 
year; paid $3, 1952.) Company will 
distribute about $62.8 million, more 
than $32 per share, to holders of its 
1,947,700 shares by the latter part of 
next year as a result of its sale to 
Chrysler of its automotive body busi- 
ness. Prior to completion of the trans- 
fer, book value stands at $41.75 per 
share, of which $32.25 represents the 
auto body business and $9.50 (which 
would be retained by the company), 
the plumbing ware division. 


Canada Dry B 

Stock , now 12, is a sluggish mar- 
ket performer, and lacks any particu- 
lar attraction. (Paid $0.70 this year; 
paid $0.3714, 1952.) Despite a pro- 
longed three month strike in the New 
York plants during the peak of the 
soft drink season, sales of $66.5 mil- 
lion for the year ending September 
30, ran almost even with fiscal 1952. 
Earnings were 97 cents per share, not 
including an 18-cent ($350,000) tax 
refund from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, compared with $1.11 per share 
in the like period last year. With 60 
additional franchised bottlers added 
during the year and more to be added, 
syrup sales should show a definite in- 
crease. A new low-caloried drink 
called Glamor is being introduced this 
year and a line of canned soft drinks 
will be marketed in early 1954. 


Clark Equipment B 

Stock, now at 32, is a business- 
man’s commitment yielding 94%. 
(Paid $2.33 in 1952; $3 in 1953.) A 
new line of products designed specifi- 
cally for materials-handling include 
earthmoving equipment to be manu- 
factured by the Michigan Power 
Shovel Company (acquired last 
May). The company thus will pro- 
vide its own market for a greater per- 
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centage of its output of transmissions, 
power take-offs, axles and other au- 
tomotive products. Net for the first 
nine months of 1953 came to $3.55 
per share vs. $3.64 in the like 1952 
period. However, almost all develop- 
ment costs will have been charged to 
1953 earnings. 


Cuban-American Sugar C+ 

Now at 12, shares are highly specu- 
lative. (Paid $1 im 1953.) Earnings 
for the fiscal year ended September 30 
dropped to $1.01 a common share vs. 
$3.70 a year earlier. Among the fac- 
tors responsible were lower final re- 
turns on molasses sales; substantially 
lower sugar prices in the world mar- 
ket; and the enforced restriction in 
the size of the Cuban sugar crop. The 
whole Cuban sugar operation in 1953 
resulted in a loss, and profit was made 
entirely from other Cuban activities 
and refinery operations in the United 
States. Wages in Cuba (set by the 
Government) have been reduced 6 
per cent, but since sugar prices have 
dropped more than 20 per cent the re- 
duction has had little effect on results. 


Cudahy Packing Cc 

Now at 6, shares represent one of 
the most speculative units in an un- 
stable industry. (No dividends.) A 
profit of six cents a share was re- 
ported for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31 vs. a deficit of $5.02 a share 
a year earlier. This gain was re- 
corded despite labor trouble which 
closed the Omaha plant for two 
weeks ; a 17 per cent decline in sales, 
due mostly to lower prices; and 
finally a flood in Kansas. Cudahy 
expects to benefit from the continuing 
strong demand for meat products. 
No forecast has been made as to divi- 
dend resumption since. Cudahy sus- 
pended payments on its preferred 
stock in the first quarter of the 1953 
fiscal year, and no dividends have 
been paid on the common since 1949. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Dayton Power & Light B+. 

Stock, now at 38, is a good quality 
income holding with moderate growth 
prospects. (Pays $2 annually.) For 
the year ended September 30 gross 
revenue gained 8 per cent over the 
prior period (electric up 7 per cent, 
gas 12 per cent). Total expenses in- 
creased only 9 per cent, a fourth of 
which was accounted for by purchased 
gas. Net income per share came to 
$2.71 vs. $2.67. The company is ne- 
gotiating with 65 communities for 
compensating retail rate increases 
and all but four have consented to 
new rate schedules, containing cost- 
adjustment clauses protecting com- 
pany against any further rises in pur- 
chased gas costs. 


Federal-Mogul C+ 

Stock (24) represents a specula- 
tive situation. (Paid $1.60 m 1952; 
$2 this year.) The acquisition of 
Bearings Company of America has 
been approved by Federal-Mogul 
stockholders, along with an in- 
crease in authorized capital stock 
from 900,000 to 1.2 million shares. 
Bearings Company shareholders 
will receive one share of Federal- 
Mogul common for each four 
shares of Bearings stock held, in a 
total transfer of 72,000 shares of Fed- 
eral-Mogul stock. The acquisition will 
add ball and thrust bearings to Fed- 
eral’s line of bronze bearings and 
bushings. Bearings Company will re- 
tain its name and be operated as a 
Federal division. 


Foremost Dairies ° 

Now 27, company continues to imi- 
prove its position through mergers. 
(Pays 35c quarterly.) Plans to merge 
with Golden State Company have 
been approved by directors, and the 
resulting Foremost Dairies organiza- 
tion will rank nationally as either 
third or fourth in the processing and 





*Over-the-Counter securities not rated. 
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distribution of milk, ice cream and 
related dairy products. Annual sales 
are expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $300 million. Golden State 
operates in California; each of its 
common shares will be exchanged for 
65/100 of a share of common and 
a $15, 4 per cent debenture of the 
continuing corporation. Stockholders 
of both firms will meet on January 
27 to vote on the merger. 


Gair (Robert) C+ 
Stock, now at 20, is among the 
more speculative members of the 


paper group. (Paid $1.50 im 1953; 
paid $1.27%4 in 1952.) Company 
is acquiring the outstanding common 
stock of Angelus Paperbox Company, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., for an undis- 
closed sum. Angelus, which does 
approximately a $6 million annual 
volume, Owns and operates a paper- 
board mill and plants for the fabri- 
cation of shipping containers, folding 
cartons, and set-up boxes. For the 
nine months ending September 30, 
Robert Gair’s sales were $88.6 mil- 
lion and earnings were $2.12 per 
share, as compared with $78.8 mil- 
lion and $1.88 one year earlier. 


Heyden Chemical C+ 
Stock constitutes one of the more 
speculative chemical issues; recent 
price 16. (Paid 87¥c in 1952; 50c 
in 1953.) Company’s antibiotic divi- 
sion was sold to American Cyanamid 
for $12 million, which is $6 million 
more than the book value of assets 
sold. In a separate transaction, Hey- 
den’s antibiotic inventories were sold 
to Cyanamid for about 85 per cent 
of book value, or more than $1.5 
million. Proceeds will increase Hey- 
den’s working capital to $21 million, 
part of which will be used to extend 
its basic chemical business in existing 
and related lines either internally or 
by acquisition. Heyden sold its anti- 
biotic division because of substantial 
losses sustained during the past two 
years as a result of price declines. 


New York Central C+ 

Now at 20, shares are speculative. 
(Pays $1 annually.) A prospective 
purchaser has offered $5.5 million for 
the company’s Marguery Hotel prop- 
erty at 270 Park Avenue and $2.1 
million for the Yale Club properties, 
both in New York City. However, the 
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Central has begun proceedings in 
N. Y. State Supreme Court to de- 
termine its rights since the land is 
held under a long-term lease from the 
95 per cent owned New York & Har- 
lem Railroad. The Central announced 
that in undertaking the litigation the 
company was not formulating a policy 
with respect to its realty holdings 
estimated at $175 million, but sought 
a determination of its rights in order 
to form such a policy. 


Potomac Electric B 

Stock is a sound electric utility 
equity, ylelding 5.9% at a price of 
17. (Paid 95c in 1952; $1 in 1953.) 
U.S. Court of Appeals has voided 
the $2.6 million annual rate increase 
which the company has been collect- 
ing since April 20, 1951, reasoning 
that it had been granted by the Dis- 
trict’s Public Utility Commission on 
the basis of insufficient evidence, and 
ordered the case sent back for further 
study. However, there will be no 
rate change until a final decision has 
been reached. Earnings for the 12 
months ended October 31, 1953, 
amounted to $1.45 per share, of which 
45 cents was attributable to the dis- 
puted charges. 


Radio Corporation B 

Stock, (23) is a businessman’s 
growth commitment. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) The company estimates 1953 
net income at $2.25 a common share, 
which compares with $2.10 in 1952. 
The order backlog of Government 
business is now $500 million. About 
$160 million or 19 per cent of this 
year’s volume was defense work, 
while television accounted for 55 per 
cent of sales. Over-all, 70 per cent 
of revenues came from manufactur- 
ing operations, with broadcasting ac- 
counting for 20 per cent, communica- 
tions 5 per cent and all others 5 per 
cent. Royalties on patents have aver- 
aged less than $3.5 million for the 
past seven years and in 1953 will 
come to somewhat less than $2.5 mil- 
lion. By the end of 1954, the com- 
pany will have spent $30 million on 
the development of color video. 


Seaboard Finance C+ 

At 25, shares are near their 1953 
high, but yield 7% on a widely cov- 
ered $1.80 annual dividend. The 26th 
year of operation, which ended Sep- 


tember 30, was the most active and 
profitable in the history of the com- 
pany. Volume of business, receiv- 
ables outstanding and net income 
ceached record levels, with the latter 
climbing to $2.37 a common share 
(on 1.6 million shares) vs. $2.30 a 
year earlier (on 1.2 million shares). 
Management announced that 274,021 
common shares have been reserved 
for the conversion of convertible pre- 
ferred issues, reducing the potential 
dilution of common share earnings to 
15.2 per cent compared with 38.7. per 
cent a year earlier. As a result, any 
future increases in net income avail- 
able for common stock will be re- 
flected in per share earnings to a 
greater degree than in recent years. 


Swift & Company co 

At 42, stock is selling near the 
year’s high, but yields 5.7% and is a 
good income producer. (Paid $2.40 
1953 ; paid $2 in 1952.) For the fiscal 
vear ending October 31 the company 
set a new sales record of $2.6 billion, 
$4.6 million more than last year. 
Earnings were $5.72 per share, high- 
est since 1947, compared with $3.66 a 
share last year. In early 1954, con- 
struction will begin on a new meat 
packing plant in Jackson, Miss. 
Major improvements have been made 
or were started in 10 other meat 
packing plants during this year, as 
well as additions of the company’s 
soybean mills and plant food factories. 
Plant facilities added during the year 
amounted to $16.3 million. 


U. S. Smelting C+ 

Stock, now at 41, is speculative and 
highly sensitive to metal price trends. 
(Paid $2 in 1952; $1.25 in 1953.) 
Difficulties in mining operations have 
resulted in an earnings deficit of $4.67 
per share for the first nine months vs. 
a profit of $5.85 in the like 1952 
period. Because of excessively low 
prices for lead and zinc and an un- 
certain outlook, the Bayard, N. M., 
property has been closed and equip- 
ment removed and placed in storage. 
In the Utah metal operation progress 
has been made in cutting costs 
through mechanization and metal- 
lurgical improvements but labor de- 
mands have been troublesome. Some 
success in oil and gas drilling has 
been encouraging but this is so far a 
minor factor in profits. 
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Road Building in Boom Phase 


Equipment makers, as well as cement and asphalt com- 


panies, are beneficiaries. 


But with machines again in 


good supply, keen competitive conditions have returned 


ike the truck and farm equipment 
manufacturers, the makers of 
road-building machinery until re- 
cently enjoyed the benefits of a sell- 
er’s market. Practically all the road 
equipment manufactured during 
World War II went to build military 
roads and airports, and thousands of 
units were left behind in various re- 
mote places as the Army and Navy 
moved on. The manufacturers ener- 
getically returned to the task of sup- 
plying a wide-open civilian market 
after the war when selling was merely 
a job of taking orders and promising 
delivery months or a year hence. 
Those days are now gone. Most 
types of road-building equipment are 
again in good supply and competition 
is back. So it’s become a selling job 
again, and the industry itself contends 
that there’s no tougher field. One 
aspect of the situation is that the re- 
placement of road machinery, unless 
it gets smashed up, can usually be de- 
ferred or postponed if lower prices 
seem on the way. 


Hard as Cement 


So far, manufacturers’ prices have 
held up fairly well, but inventories 
have been a little generous at the dis- 
tributor level where the price-cutting 
always starts. It is pretty well known 
that discounts on practically every- 
thing on wheels, including private 
automobiles, have been in effect for 
some months. Sales of road-building 
machinery are ordinarily slow at this 
time of the year anyway, except in 
the southern states, and so the indus- 
try has been hit also by the seasonal 
factor. Since most road contracts are 
usually let sometime in the spring, 
equipment buying has its best season 
in the second quarter of the year. 
Orders usually taper off thereafter 
until the first quarter of the new year, 
when they ordinarily begin to rise. 
But since road-building contracts of 
some kind are let in every month of 
the year, the equipment makers try 
to keep their sales staffs on the move. 
10 





During the week ended December 
10, highway contract awards as com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record 
were unusually heavy, totaling $61.4 
million against only $24.3 million in 
the preceding week. Two large con- 
tracts for sections of the Garden State 
Parkway (N. J.) and of the Ohio 
Turnpike accounted for most of the 
increase. 

Recently notable in the road ma- 
chinery industry has been the trend 
toward merger of small organizations, 
which perhaps are comparatively 
weak in respect to market outlets, 
with larger corporations which have 
a strong distributor set-up. About a 
year ago, International Harvester 
purchased an Illinois manufacturer of 
earth-moving, excavation and ma- 
terial-handling equipment while last 
spring arrangements were concluded 


with Bucyrus-Erie whereby its indus 
trial tractor equipment would be sol 
by International beginning January 1) 
1954. A fairly complete line of 
machinery for outdoor work of nearly 
every kind will thus move through 
International. Allis-Chalmers _ has 
purchased LaPlant-Choate, a 40-year 
veteran of the earth-moving equip- 
ment business, and Buda Company, 
which is more widely diversified into 
other industrial lines, also was 
bought. Last September, Euclid 
Road Machinery Company was ac- 
quired by General Motors. Among 
other mergers which have taken place 
was the acquisition of R. G. Le Tour- 
neau’s earth-moving equipment busi- 
ness by Westinghouse Air Brake. 

Another result of poor market con- 
ditions in the industry is a lay-off of 
workers. At Caterpillar Tractor, for 
instance, an additional lay-off of 
2,000 beginning in the second week 
of November left the working force 
7,000 under the February peak. In 
1952, Caterpillar Tractor piled up 
record sales of $477.6 million, more 
than 40 per cent over the prior year’s 
total, but nine-months’ sales this year 
are lagging the year-earlier figure and 
volume will be still further behind by 
December 31. 


Spending on Rise 


No doubt exists, however, that 
there’s a tremendous volume of road- 
building work ahead and that the 
equipment makers stand to benefit 
from it. Through the 10th of Decem- 
ber, more than $1.7 billion worth of 
sizable highway contracts were let, 
up 25 per cent from the same 1952 
period, while contract volume for 
bridges, totaling $658.9 million, was 
up 62 per cent (Engineering News- 
Record figures). As new toll road 
and other highway planning takes 


The Road Building Equipment Group 


c— *Sales — 


(Millions) 

Company 1952 1953 
Blaw-Knox ........... $71.7 $87.5 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 61.1 64.3 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 361.1 342.1 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool a30.3 a27.2 


Gar Wood Industries... 42.5 N.R. 
Harnischfeger Corp. . c60.2 52.7 
Ingersoll-Rand ........ a85.1 a79.9 
Jaeger Machine ....... e16.8 e13.4 
Marion Power Shovel... 22.4 21.3 
Thew Shovel .......... 35.0 34.8 





*Nine months except where otherwise indicated. 


r—— Earned Per Share —, 


7~Annual—, -—9 Months-—, {fDivi- Recent 

1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
$2.55 $2.97 $2.03 $2.17 s$1.20 17 7.1% 
3Q@7 Biz 225 257 2.00 22 9.0 
3.90 5.52 4.17 4.08 s2.50 49 5.1 
2.28 11.18 8.45 7.63 400 49 82 
2.78 b1.42 0.97 0.46 None 4 ma 
5.15 c3.43 a3.11 a2.06 1.60 17 9.4 
9.80 10.08 7.34 7.73 7.00 95 7.4 
e3.08 e2.70 ... el.91 2.00 20 10.0 
4.43 4.26 3.07 3.56 None 18 ne 
4.77. 4.73 3.37 2.94 1.75. 2 @s 


+Paid in 1952 or indicated for 1953. a—Six months. 


b—Years ended October 31. c—Ten months ended October 31. e—Years to June 30. s—Plus stock. 
N.R.—Not reported. Note: Initial Marion Power Shovel dividend of 30 cents is payable February 1, 


1954. 
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shape, increases in actual spending 
are foreseen for next year. 


Future Needs 


This year’s total expenditures of 
more than $4.5 billion (including 
some $1.5 billion for repair work) 
are high by all previous standards, 
but annual provision of at least $5.5 
billion for the next 15 years is con- 
sidered essential if the nation’s high- 
ways are to be made adequate for the 
bigger traffic loads to be carried. 


Most of the companies in the road- 
building equipment field manufacture 
several different lines, including ex- 
cavating, mining and _ reclamation 
project equipment, so that results are 
not dependent on road-building alone. 
Caterpillar Tractor is perhaps the 
most representative, and its common 
stock comprises one of the better 
quality members of the group. Inger- 
soll- Rand is a_ strongly - situated 
manufacturer whose equipment is 
used in road-building where rock 





excavation is involved. It also sup- 
plies equipment for mining, reclama- 
tion and a wide range of other 
industry. Indicated yield afforded by 
Ingersoll-Rand is comparatively lib- 
eral, quality of the issue considered. 
Blaw-Knox makes a wide range of 
other products, in addition to road- 
building equipment, and although its 
stock is frequently subject to greater 
cyclical swings than the other two 
issues named, it qualifies as a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. 


Florida East Coast Railway Still in Uncertain Status 


The present Supreme Court session will decide whether 


the Interstate Commerce Commission can compel the 


merger of two roads. Final reorganization remains distant 


xcept for California, the state of 

Florida over the last two decades 
has grown faster and prospered more 
than any other member of the Union. 
Although still in the family of bank- 
rupt railroads, the Florida East Coast, 
which operates 571 miles of road en- 
tirely within the state, has also pros- 
pered. It’s double-track main line 
extends 366 miles south from connec- 
tions with the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway and Seaboard Air 
Line at Jacksonville, all the way 
down the rich, populous, fast growing 
coast to Miami. 


Plus Factors 


Much money has been spent in re- 
cent years on property rehabilitation, 
and the delivery of 23 diesels in Octo- 
ber brought both yard and road oper- 
ations south of Fort Pierce to the 
completely dieselized stage. While 
agricultural prosperity is an impor- 
tant earnings factor, the industrial 
growth in the area, especially the 
rapid expansion of the phosphate 
mining industry, has assumed tre- 
mendous importance. 

Freight now accounts for 70 per 
cent of gross revenues, but a passen- 
ger business which formerly was sub- 
stantial only in the winter months has 
now leveled out to all-year-round im- 
portance. The advertising campaign 
to sell Miami Beach as a summer 
mecca for tourists has been the main 
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reason for the higher annual passen- 
ger revenues. 

The Florida East Coast Railway 
went into bankruptcy in 1931 and no 
plan of reorganization acceptable to 
all parties concerned has yet been pre- 
sented. In March 1952 the Florida 
District Court decided that the sixth 
supplemental report to the fourth 
basic ICC plan, calling for a merger 
with the Atlantic Coast Line, was not 
a sound one. The court then added 
that the proposal was neither fair nor 
equitable to holders of the first and 
refunding 5s of 1974. 


Bondholders Favored 


However, this was merely a tem- 
porary setback for the Atlantic Coast 
Line,. which carried the case to the 
Circuit Court. In January 1953 this 
court reversed the lower decision, 
with the majority ruling that the 
ICC’s plan was indeed favorable to 
the Florida bondholders. 

The major holder of the first and 
refunding 5s is the St. Joe Paper 
Company, owner of 56 per cent ($25 
million) of the outstanding bonds. 
Since St. Joe has its own proposal, it 
has been virtually the major objector 
to all ICC plans. With the present 
plan also favorable to the Atlantic 
Coast Line, both the Southern Rail- 
way and the Seaboard Air Line have 
also objected. The three companies, 
along with certain minority bond- 


holders, have carried an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The high court will hear the case 
during the present session and a de- 
cision is expected early in 1954. 
Technically, the court will rule merely 
on whether the ICC can compel the 
merger of two railroads. Regardless 
of what the majority finds, final re- 
organization does not appear likely 
for some time. 

Under the present plan, holders of 
the first 5s of 1974 are to receive 
$84.69 in cash, $600 in ACL 334 and 
4 per cent bonds, 2 shares of ACL $4 
preferred and 1% shares of ACL 
common. There is excess cash of 
about $143 per bond, which will also 
be distributed, and should several 
tracts of land (totaling 671 acres) in 
the Miami area be sold, the final fig- 
ure could be substantially higher. 

As a potential added source of cash, 
the Florida Legislature has author- 
ized creation of a Commission to 
study the advisability of constructing 
a superhighway between Jacksonville 
and Miami, closely paralleling Florida 
East Coast mileage. Completion of 
any such project would pour cash 
into the company’s coffers through 
the sale of highway right-of-way 
grants. 


Await Court Decision 


If the Supreme Court rules that the 
ICC does not have the power to com- 
pel the merger, then St. Joe will again 
be in a position to submit another 
proposal calling for independent op- 
eration of the property. Under the 
St. Joe plan, each bondholder may 

Please turn to page 26 
il 








investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. » » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Adjusting to Abundance 


Current reports from 
Government and from many indus- 
tries support the conclusion that this 
nation has succeeded in a surprisingly 
short time in achieving its twin goals 
of producing guns as insurance and 
butter as subsistence in quantities 
sufficient to our national needs. Look- 
ing at the accomplishment in retro- 
spect it will be recalled that the task 
seemed difficult when undertaken 
about three years ago; there were 
grounds for believing it might be im- 
possible. But today both requirements 
are being met and momentarily in- 
dustry has taken a breather for stock- 
taking and inventory reduction. The 
latter action has caused some words 
of misgiving which probably strike 
the European as a curious twist in the 
psychology of the American whom he 
does not understand too well. In 
Europe, the problem continues one of 
adjusting to an economy of scarcity. 
Here, it is adjusting to an economy of 
abundance. That fact, in the longer 


run, can hardly be construed as 
bearish. 


Kinds of Capitalists 


Quire opposite to the 
impression one would gather from the 
current volume of stock transactions, 
which indicates that investor interest 
in securities is sluggish, are scattered 
suggestions that the nation’s appetite 
for equity investments may be quick- 


ening. Take, for example, some recent 


film showings. The 12-minute picture 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
What Makes Us Tick, over an 18- 
month period has been viewed by 
more than six million persons. The 
story, Fair Exchange, has played to 
more than five million, including 27 
television studio showings, and the de- 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


mand outruns the supply of 140 films 
that Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has made available for use 
across the country. Bringing the focus 
down to a smaller segment of Ameri- 
can life, it is worthy of note that a 
banker-physician of the Blue Grass 
country, Dr. Hugh L. Houston, presi- 
dent of the Peoples Bank in Murray, 
Ky., finds finance sufficiently interest- 
ing to merit at each meeting of the 
bank’s board a motion picture per- 
taining to one or another financial 
subject. 

These examples reveal a_ lively 
and probably broadening interest in 
finance, a subject deemed suitable at 
one time for the dinner table conver- 
sation of only company treasurers 
and bank loan officials. They also 
support a Stock Exchange statement 
in its recently published booklet, 
Understanding The New York Stock 
Exchange, that this is truly a capital- 
istic nation in which there live “all 
kinds of capitalists.” But more people 
than before are beginning to realize it. 


Investing-As-You-Go 


Tue Biack-out on daily 
news, imposed by the recent photo- 
engravers’ strike in New York City, 
perhaps had an adverse effect from a 
publicity standpoint on the new pay- 
as-you-go plan of investing that was 
announced by the New York Stock 
Exchange. Two opinions as to its 
potentialities are apparent in broker- 
age offices. One holds that venture in 
mass merchandising should be sup- 
ported on the ground that small 
orders bulk large if you get enough 
of them, and that widespread dis- 
tribution of securities is the crying 
need of the day. The other takes a 
more somber view. The idea, it holds, 
is splendid from a public relations 
standpoint so long as securities are 


moving higher, but what happens if 
they go down? 

The regulations applying to invest- 
ing-as-you-go are the same as those 
applying to historic types of invest- 
ment. Experience indicates that mem- 
ber firms interested in pushing the 
plan would be on safe ground so long 
as they emphasize safety of principal 
and stability of income, and point out 
the time and risk factors involved in 
seeking capital gain. Its underpinning 
is firm; cash investment, not credit. 


Investment Depth 


Merz size of the recent 
public offering of $300 million 25- 
year 34 per cent debentures of the 
General Motors Corporation captured 
the imagination of Wall Street. The 
debentures comprise the largest in- 
dustrial issue ever underwritten for 
public offering in the American 
market. 

But beyond the offering were 
found several features indicating the 
surprising depth of the present capital 
market. Life insurance buying was 
characterized by the large number of 
orders from companies of secondary 
size ; they seemed eager to participate. 
Savings banks, educational institu- 
tions and charity funds were promi- 
nent as usual, among the subscribers ; 
and, of commanding interest, was the 
amount of business from pension 
funds. The syndicate headed by 
Morgan Stanley & Company, a well- 
seasoned group in the work of pub- 
licly selling investment securities, re- 
ported that the scope of buying was 
the widest in its experience. In addi- 
tion to the big life insurance company 
investors that have figured promi- 
nently in private placements in recent 
years, there exists a reservoir of capi- 
tal available to underwriters that is 
impressive in its proportions. 
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Records Vary for 


Brewing Issues 


Quality of shares ranges from speculative to good 
grade. Earnings growth potential is not dynamic, but 


some members of the group afford liberal yields 


ene production of beer has 
varied very little since 1947, the 
industry’s record year, but it is pos- 
sible that the nation’s brewers will 
have rolled out more barrels by the 
end of 1953 than ever before. 
Whether or not a new record is 
posted, most of the leading brewers 
are well on the way to new peaks in 
dollar sales. Output for the first 
nine months was up 2.4 per cent over 
the same 1952 period, tax-paid with- 
drawals up 2.9 per cent. 


Follows Income Trend 


ing the first nine months nearly 77 
per cent of tax-paid withdrawals went 
into bottles and cans against about 
75 per cent for the year-earlier 
period. In packaging beer and ale, 
brewers gain an advantage whenever 
the supply of cans is plentiful since 
these have the advantages of lower 
breakage, smaller bulk and _ lesser 
weight compared with bottles. Cans 
make for better cost control, there- 
fore, and their growing popularity 
with the consumer is reflected in 
a sizable increase in the number 
shipped to breweries this year com- 





the domestic brewers, and Drewrys 
Ltd. U. S. A., which has come along 
even faster. The 25 leading domestic 
brewers accounted for 60 per cent 
of the nation’s beer volume sold last 
year against 40 per cent for the lead- 
ing 25 in 1946. 

The industry is highly competitive. 
Large outlays for advertising as well 
as new ideas in packaging are essen- 
tial if a brewer is to keep abreast of 
the market in any given area. Dis- 
tribution costs also are important. Of 
raw materials used, malt normally 
costs about 70 per cent of the total. 
The price of malt follows that of bar- 
ley, its principal ingredient, and bar- 
ley prices in recent years have been 
well under the highs of 1947-48 
when crops were on the decline. It is 
perhaps significant that the number 
of licensed breweries began to decline 
rapidly again in 1949 just after the 
postwar high of 466 shown for the 
preceding two years. The larger 
brewers were generally better able to 





protect themselves against price 
The industry usually does well in pared with 1952. fluctuations. 
t years of high consumer income. A The past 15 years have seen the 6 h Not D , 
: slight underlying weakness of the in- weeding out of hundreds of small a eee eae 
2 dustry as a whole is declining per companies which failed to survive Largely because of declining per 
1 capita consumption after reaching a through inability to withstand com- capita consumption, earnings growth 
e postwar peak—18.7 gallons—in the petitive pressure or some other potential is not dynamic, but some 
- twelve months ended June 30, 1945. reason such as the abandonment of a members of the group afford liberal 
r After a series of ups and down, esti- family business. The number of yields. Griesedieck Western, which 
n mated average consumption was two brewers now operating is estimated is of better-than-average grade, is an 
gallons less at the end of the 1953 at about 340, less than half that example with a yield of 9.4 per cent 
€ fiscal year. Beer’s heyday was back which reached out for some share of at present prices and a price-earnings 
€ in pre-World War I days when per the business in 1935 when the indus- ratio of 8.6. Falstaff, another good 
1 capita use was around 21 gallons. try was being revived following the grade issue, sells at 9 times earnings 
s Prohibition changed that,and although end of prohibition. Many of the and yields 6.8 per cent. The largest 
yf per capita use climbed fairly steadily larger organizations have improved brewer, Anheuser-Busch, has the 
y from 1934 through the next 20 years, their relative position through merg- longest unbroken dividend record, 
2, important influences more recently ers, Two outstanding examples are having paid in each year since 1932. 
I- have made themselves felt. Falstaff, which has advanced from  Griesedieck has paid since 1933, Fal- 
\- One of these is steadily increasing far down the list to third place among staff since 1936. 
.: use of beer in the home, a trend 
e which has been particularly vigorous . . . , 
n since the ech of television. This Fiscal Highlights of the Brewing Industry 
y has helped brewers’ profit margins —*Sales—, ——Earned Per Share——, 7 
I- by creating a new and stable market Company 1992 1953 | Tost ios?’ “lesz "1983 ends Price Yield 
>- for bottled and canned beer, which Anheuser-Busch ..... a$160.6 $183.5 $2.41 $2.69 $2.32 $2.45 $1.20 34 3.5% 
= J carries‘ 'better profit margin than Gtadlan Berea “WE 7 bide? eas Sage “LH “zie Ue Hh 
AS draught. Brewers therefore are fond fPalstaff Brewing .... 233.6 a447 131 178 143 131 100 16 68 
i- of quoting these statistics: In 1934 Goebel Brewing ..... b30.5 b34.0 0.78 O85 0.72 0.73 065 7 93 
yy J only 25 per cent of all tax-paid with- Weteman (GJ. 673 BIL2 220 211 NRONR 200 22 90 
EW tote cokased whee Gaus! SEMIS tke oe cee. Le te tee eae 
e1rnrer rewin wala’ alo. aly. ‘ 4 - < = A 
. pri aie ge at pegs lappa Ga)... 9243 a292 068 272 254 138 x025 12 .. 
is fj total. Packaged beer has continued vp aes, bidore detaching tense cYears coed Gejobur Si, ett mothe, 2 —Dividead 
to increase in favor this year. Dur- resumed in October; no quarterly or annual rate. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Independent Telephones 


Continue Growth 


Operating companies outside the Bell System have 
compiled stable earnings and dividend records; 


are sharing fully in the industry's postwar expansion 


he telephone business comprises 
one of the fastest-growing indus- 
tries in the United States. Since 
1920, the number of telephones in use 
has increased more than eight times, 
the number per capita more than 
three times. The greatest era of ex- 
pansion, considering the short space 
of time, came after World War II 
when the rate of new installations was 
accelerated partially because of de- 
ferred demand while the average 
number of calls daily climbed even 
more swiftly because of the large in- 
crease in new connections. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
is of course the giant in the field, but 
the companies outside of the Bell 
System have shared fully in the in- 
dustry’s growth. Most of them are 
small companies operating in limited 
areas but collectively they extend ser- 
vice to about nine million telephones 
through 11,000 central offices with a 
total plant investment of nearly $1.4 
billion. While this segment of the in- 
dustry is considerably smaller than 
the Bell System alone, it attracts able 
management and does a good job. 
Like the Bell System, however, it is 
a regulated industry and has to seek 
rate increases from state or local 
regulatory bodies. 


Little Known to Public 


Except in the areas which they di- 
rectly serve, the independent tele- 
phone companies are little known. 
Even casual ’phone users in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., or Tampa, Fla., think the 
service is part of the Bell System. 
The Rochester Telephone Company, 
however, serves the city and much of 
Monroe County, while Peninsular 
Telephone’s service extends to Clear- 
water, St. Petersburg, Bradenton, 
Sarasota and many other towns on 
Florida’s West Coast, and to a net- 
work of towns and cities in the in- 
terior as well. 
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Largest of the independents is fast- 
growing General Telephone Corpora- 
tion, which extends service to resi- 


dents of 21 states. With the recent 
acquisition of the Bluefield Telephone 
Company which has 25,000 tele- 
phones in West Virgina and Virginia, 
the system now includes nearly 1.6 
million telephones served by some 
1,100 exchanges. Like its giant Bell 
System counterpart, General Tele- 
phone is made up of a number of local 
operating subsidiaries plus a manufac- 
turing branch and service organiza- 
tions. Largest and most rapidly ex- 
panding subsidiary is General Tele- 
phone Company of California which 
serves well over half a million tele- 
phones in central and southern Cali- 
fornia, including half a dozen of the 





larger cities. General of Illinois and 
the Pennsylvania company are next in 
size followed by units with headquar- 
ters in Texas, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Washing- 
ton State, New York, West Virginia 
and Illinois. System expenditures for 
additions to telephone plant last year 
totaled $68.8 million, and further ex- 
pansion has been achieved this year 
through several financing operations 
by system companies. 

The areas served by Peninsular 
and Rochester Telephone are small in 
comparison but these two companies, 
like General, have benefited from the 
population movement to less densely 
populated areas where there is still 
further room for growth and expan- 
sion. 

Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, a holding company con- 
trolled by Theodore Gary & Com- 
pany, has several equipment manu- 
facturing subsidiaries which account 
for the bulk of its business, but it also 
operates telephone properties in Latin 
America, the Philippine Islands and 
Washington State. Principal manu- 
facturing subsidiary, the Automatic 
Electric Company, makes the P-A-X 
automatic telephone equipment and is 
the major contributor to parent com- 
pany income. 


Prices and Yields 


Although handicapped to some ex- 
tent by the time lag between appli- 
cations for increased rates based on 
higher costs and the regulatory bod- 
ies’ decisions granting them, the three 
major independent operating compa- 
nies have compiled stable earnings 
and dividend records while achieving 
a good rate of growth. Relatively 
narrow price fluctuations usually 
characterize the issues comprising 
this group, while yields run between 
five and six per cent with dividend 
rates amply protected by earnings. 


The Independent Telephone Companies © 


7 Revenues—, 





7——_—_— Earned Per Share Divi- 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -— Nine Months ~ dends Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1953 Price Yield 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel..... $21.5 $22.7 a$68.43a$66.60 a$24.26 a$76.91 (e) 83 (e) 
General Telephone ... 84.8 100.9 2es 38.35 2.65 3.28 $2.20 44 5.0% 
Peninsular Telephone. 10.9 12.2 1.99 2.13 1.63 1: 61.55 BW 52 
Rochester Telephone. 13.1 15.0 im is7 1.26 1.23 080 4 57 





a—On class A shares. e—Paid $86, clearing up arrears, in 1953; based on $6.00 preferred and par- 
ticipating dividend, yield would be 7.2%. Note: Nine months’ reported revenues are as follows: General, 
$74.0 million in 1952, $93.2 million in 1953; Peninsular, $9.0 million in 1952, $10.7 million in 1953; 


Rochester, $11.1 million in 1952, $12.1 million in 1953. 
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Current advance has lasted twice as long as the dip which 


preceded it, and has bettered the previous secondary top. 


Action of this type is not to be expected in bear markets 


Almost a year has elapsed since the stock 
market, as measured by the comprehensive Stand- 
ard & Poor’s index of 480 issues, established its 
peak for the bull market which commenced in mid- 
1949. If instead the duration of the 1953 dip is 
marked from the high to the September low, it still 
amounts to nearly nine months. This is much longer 
than the normal duration of an intermediate decline 
within a continuing major uptrend. No matter 
what prices may do over the next year or so, the 
chances are that the 1953 drop will be referred to in 
future as a bear market for want of any better label. 


If the decline is resumed within the medium 
term future and carries well below the mid-Sep- 
tember level, it will clinch its right to this title 
without need of any assistance from semantics. 
Otherwise the title will seem most inappropriate in 
view of the brief duration and very modest extent 
of the dip and—of still greater significance—the 
persistent failure of a large number of groups and 
individual issues to share in it. 


Matters of nomenclature are of little interest 
and even less practical concern. The important 
question is: Did the decline reach its final end in 
September or will it be extended during 1954? 
There are several weighty arguments pointing 
toward the latter conclusion. One is the meager 
scope and duration of the dip; if it was actually 
a completed bear market it was the puniest one in 
history by a large margin. It seems more likely, on 
the basis of past market experience, that we have 
not yet seen the end of it. 


Strongly bolstering this view is the almost uni- 
versal expectation of a more pronounced slowdown 
in business activity than has yet been witnessed. 
Granted that even the most pessimistic observers do 
not foresee a dip exceeding or even equaling the 
proportions of the 1949 recession; the business 
trend is still in the wrong direction, no one can say 
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with absolute assurance just how far this trend 
may go or how long it will last, and it may there- 
fore frighten investors sufficiently to bring a re- 
newed drop in stock prices. Such a contingency 
could easily bring materially lower quotations than 
those prevailing in September. 


However, there are strong bullish arguments 
available also. If the decline to mid-September failed 
to measure up to the historical standards for a 
major move, it is equally true that the rally since 
that time has considerably exceeded the proportions 
normally to be expected of an intermediate advance 
within a bear market. It has lasted twice as long 
as did the previous secondary decline, and has bet- 
tered the early August highs in the industrials, the 
utilities and the composite index for all issues in- 
cluding rails, even though the latter group has 
lagged. 


Another favorable consideration of vital im- 
portance is the fact that even at the 1952 year- 
end highs stock prices were conservative in relation 
to earnings and dividends. Profits will undoubtedly 
drop next year (but not precipitously, thanks to the 
tax cushion and the expiration of EPT) ; however, 
this move will merely carry them from a level at 
which stocks were statistically cheap to a lower one 
at which current quotations will still be amply justi- 
fied. And dividends may not decline at all, thanks 
to record corporate working capital and lower re- 
ceivables, inventories and capital outlays. 


It may be some months before it becomes clear 
which set of opposing forces affecting the stock 
market will gain the upper hand. In the meantime, 
the policy of maintaining equity funds in highest 
grade stable income shares, which has been advo- 
cated for many months and has been distinctly 
profitable to date, remains the only acceptable 
course. 


Written December 17, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dividends for "Forgotten Months" 

Most corporations follow the practice of paying 
quarterly dividends on a January-April-July-Octo- 
ber or a March-June-September-December schedule. 
Thus, the four months of February, May, August, 
and November are the “forgotten” months insofar 
as dividends are concerned. However, here are 
some companies which are exceptions to the general 
rule and pay dividends during the four latter- 


named months. 
Recent Annual 


Price Rate Yield 
California Packing.......... $23 $1.50 6.5% 
Caterpillar Tractor ......... 49 s2.00 4. 
Colgate-Palmolive .......... 40 s2.00 5.0 
Corn Exchange Bank ...... 63 3.00 4.8 
Diamond Match ............ 33 2.00 6.1 
Melville Shoe .............. 27 1.80 6.7 
Pepperell Mfg. ............. 62 4.50 7.3 
Procter & Gamble.......... 71 2.60 3.7 
ee 26 2.00 7.7 
Sherwin-Williams .......... 77 3.75 oe 


a  Perererrrr Tt r rT 39 s2.00 


s—Also paid stock. 


Cigarette Controversy 

Widely published reports linking cigarette smok- 
ing with lung cancer has apparently had sufficient 
effect to bring about a decline in cigarette consump- 
tion for the first time in many years. This year’s 
consumption may fall about two per cent below 
the 1952 level, industry followers believe. (A price 
increase last February and the growth of king-size 
brands which take longer to consume undoubtedly 
have also been factors in the decline.) In part at 
least, the predicament of the cigarette makers can 
be laid at the door of the advertising policies of 
some segments of the industry which have stressed 
the “healthful” attributes of their own brand, while 
implying that smoking competitors’ cigarettes may 
be deleterious to one’s health. Whether a definite 
relationship exists between smoking and lung can- 
cer will not be settled (probably for years) until 
far greater medical evidence has been assembled. 
Meanwhile, the market prospects for cigarette 
equities must be regarded as below-average, despite 
the fact that the trend toward premium-priced 
filter-tip smokes should be accentuated by growing 
health consciousness. 


Radio-TV Output Peak 


Radio and television manufacturers have now 
begun to reduce operating schedules, but TV output 
for the first ten months of this year set a new 
record for the period while radio production held 
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at the highest level since 1950. The 6.2 million TV 
sets turned out compared with approximately 3.4 
million in the same 1952 period, while the 11.2 
million radios produced represented a gain of one- 
third over the 8.4 million manufactured one year 
earlier. Peak defense production is contributing to 
the highest level of dollar sales in industry history, 
and the replacement market for TV receivers is 
becoming a factor. 

Following approval of the compatible color sys- 
tem by the Federal Communications Commission, 
expected after Christmas, the industry will enter 
into limited production of color TV sets which will 
sell initially at $700 to $1,000 for 14-inch sets. 
Black-and-white receivers are not likely to be en- 
tirely supplanted for years to come although sales 
of the higher-priced existing sets will steadily 
decrease. 


Peak Rubber Consumption 

Rubber consumption during 1953 is estimated 
at a record-breaking 1.34 million long tons, a gain 
of 6.3 per cent over the 1.26 million tons reported 
for 1952 and up 10.6 per cent over the 1951 total. 
Tire manufacturers, which make up the largest 
single rubber consuming segment of the industry, 
had one of their biggest years, producing a total 
of 100.5 million casings and tubes compared 
with 94.7 million last year. Higher demand for 
replacement tires next year is expected to partially 
offset the somewhat smaller takings by the automo- 
tive industry for original equipment, and the auto 
industry constitutes an increasingly important 
market for foam rubber cushioning materials. With 
a record number of passenger cars, trucks and 
buses on the road, 1954 sales of replacement tires 
—which carry better profit margins than do original 
equipment sales—should easily exceed the 47.5 
million sold this year. 


Linoleum Prices Up 


Citing a sharp rise in linseed oil prices and in 
costs for pigments and packaging, one leading 
maker of hard surface floor coverings has recently 
raised prices on many of its products from two to 
five per cent and other companies are expected to 
follow suit. Linseed oil has advanced about 23 per 
cent since early this year, pigments 6.5 per cent, 
and packaging and transportations costs five per 
cent. The situation in vinyl plastics rests on in 
creased operating costs since resins and molding 
components have been relatively stable in recent 
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months. The prospect, however, is for a moderate 


advance in January as a psychological boost for the 
trade. 


Tin Price Agreement 


Delegates of 30 nations meeting in Switzerland 
have ratified a pact to stabilize the world price 
of tin between 80 cents and $1.10 per pound on 
the London market. (The metal now sells around 
86 cents a pound, N. Y.) The plan is to function 
through purchases of tin, starting when the metal 
falls below 90 cents, and through sales from a 
stockpile when prices rise above $1. In addition, 
exports of tin-producing nations will be restricted 
when the stockpile rises above 10,000 tons. The 
plan is designed to limit gyrations in tin prices, 
but its success will be largely dependent on whether 
the United States — consumer of nearly half the 
world’s tin production — joins the price stabiliza- 
tion scheme. 


Benzol Price Cut 


The price of benzol, one of the basic coal tar 
chemicals used as raw materials for a number of 
products, has been cut two cents a gallon to 40 
cents, and the price is expected to go lower before 
stabilizing. Rising production and receding de- 
mand sparked the cut, which was led by Bethlehem 
Steel and United States Steel, producers of benzol 
from by-product coke ovens. Chemical makers of 
benzol immediately followed suit. Among its im- 
portant uses are in the making of phenol, base 
for Bakelite type plastics, and styrene, synthetic 
rubber ingredient. Lower prices for phenol are 
expected to follow. In the first eight months this 
year 120 million gallons of benzol were produced 
vs. 85 million gallons in the same 1952 period. 
Napthalene, another coal tar chemical, used in the 
manufacture of mothballs and bases for automobile 
finishes and paints, also is weakening as the result 
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of heavy imports which are being landed here at 
a cost of four cents a pound against the domestic 
price of six cents. 


Corporate Briefs 

James Lees & Sons Company expects full 1953 
sales to approximate $60 million, compared with 
$65 million in 1952. 

Electric Auto-Lite will close four of its five 
Toledo plants for the Christmas Week because of 
cutbacks in schedules of original equipment cus- 
tomers. 

Cities Service has completed six new oil wells 
south of Oklahoma City, with a combined initial 
potential of over 2,000 barrels a day. 

Davison Chemical Corporation will begin produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid next month at the company’s 
new plant in Bartow, Fla. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls will build a $500,000 
addition to its Anaheim, Cal. plant. 

Virginia Electric & Power plans to install a $1.7 
million transmission line between its Portsmouth 
power generating plant and Hickory, Va. 

Carson Pirie Scott & Company is planning to 
open a branch in a proposed new shopping center 
in Hammond, Ind. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur is expected to enter into a 
partnership with the Iraq Government for the 
development of potentially rich sulphur resources 
in that country. 

E. W. Bliss has leased a branch manufacturing 


' plant at San Jose, Cal., its first unit on the West 


Coast. 

Magic Chef will expand its air conditioning 
business to national scale proportions. 

American Woolen has called a special stock- 
holders’ meeting for January 29 to vote on elimi- 
nation of the company’s two classes of preferred 
stock and the sale of 11 uneconomic and obsolete 
plants. The company has 23 mills all together. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not. constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


G. 5: ee’ t Bien, TTBS ois ons vcs os 96 2.72% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.21 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 106 3.77 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 95 3.30 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DE? aa Pidapnden sa vcwdss Caewins 92 3.55 105 
(cities Service 36) 8917. oo su ances 94 3.31 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 90 3.14 103.1 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 103 4.25 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 99 3.33 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) conv. non-cum......... 55 455 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum. ....... 99 4.55 Not 


Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 105 4.76 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


ee FN ik ko hs ake cd dx *0.80 *100 37 2.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 160 *160 36 45 
ee 240 2.65 60 4.4 
Int'l Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 245 1.7 
Standard Oil of California...... 3.00 3.00 52 58 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 230 «6 62500 CS 33 
United Air Limes.............. 150 : 550 .. 22 62 
Cetin TRAE ic 6 k:k eons saces 200 "200 138 S53 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 200 50 490 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends~ Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 58% 
eit COON on. ic cscs cess 2.80 2.80 61 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 42 f5.7 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 49 49 
OS errr rere 3.00 300 48 63 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 4.50 500 62 8.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.005 40 75.5 
Piehe Lidiiting ..6 6 ii id ee ce 150 1.62% 34 5.9 
Philip Morris Lid............. 3.00 3.00 44 68 
NE NEUE os ccscdunsccens 240 240 38 63 
SUTURED nk cccccceccer 2.00 225 35 64 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 3 5. 
I Eo sv awdaweoesionnas 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
kT ete 3.00 340 56 6.1 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 6.00 6.00 109 5.5 
SNE BNE. odccwiscdutdawnds 400 350 45 7.8 
Walgreen Company ........... is. 1” 3B TA 
West Penn Electric............ 2.05 2.20 37 5.9 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
oe Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


ae oF $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 52 7.7 
ee a oe 200 250 3. 73 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 43 6.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 27 74 
Gemeoral Motots 2... ...seeccncs 400 400 59 68 
Glidden Company ............ 225 200 29 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 63 95 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 200 40 5.0 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 65 6.1 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 30 83 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 3.00 47 6.4 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... Lis LS. 2 OSS 
OB SE: vo deme wank teawdk 3.00 3.00 40 75 
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Washington Newsletter 





New facts revealed by Senate probe of Capital Transit 


finances—Bill would put time limit on ICC in rate cases— 


FTC chairman sticks to program offered on taking office 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A Senate 
investigation of Capital Transit Com- 
pany provides information, which nei- 
ther the local Public Utilities Com- 
mission nor the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission had given. When 
the new Wolfson management took 
over several years ago, the balance 
sheet showed what looked like $5 mil- 
lion free cash. Later the board voted 
a $2 million special dividend. In do- 
ing so, it pointed out that it couldn’t 
take the $2 million into its rate base, 
that the money had nothing to do 
with current fares. 

There’s more to it than that. Local 
bankers were asked why they had 
never bought the stock, with its high 
book value, from North American. 
The old management, it was ex- 
plained, hadn’t considered the balance 
sheet cash quite free. It was a kind 
of maintenance reserve, with more 
than $3 million scheduled for financ- 
ing a new garage—something never 
before mentioned. But there’s no 
question of drawing from essential 
reserve, it was added; by virtue of 
the drop in traffic, a garage no longer 
seems to be needed.: 

This dividend and the funds from 
which it was paid may be used as 
the lead in the report, which the Sen- 
ate Committee will file sometime next 
year. There will be additional hear- 
ings on the company’s accounts first. 
Meanwhile, Senators reminded man- 
agement that Congress created the 
utility and has the power to change or 
even cancel its charter. 


A bill to be voted on next year 
would require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant rate in- 
creases or deny them within a limited 
period—say 60 days. This would cut 
the time lag between increases in op- 
erating costs—such as wage rises— 
and rate relief. Such lags at times 
have had serious effects on earnings. 
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For a long time, eastern seaboard 
utilities have been dickering with 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line over 
a proposed rate increase. These took 
the form of hearings before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. There are 
reports that the supplier and the local 
gas companies have finally come to 
an agreement. Brooklyn Union Gas, 
New Jersey Public Service, Kings 
County Gas and various southern 
companies are involved. 

The pipe line had asked for $15 
million or so to cover increased costs. 
The retailers had offered around $3 
million. Settlement, it’s forecast, 
will be around $6 million. In general, 
the utility companies will be allowed 
to quickly pass along the increased 
rates; this is the case in New York 
and various other cities. The amounts 
to be passed on are probably too small 
to affect volume. 

The great question, if the settle- 
ment is made, will be to allocate the 
$6 million among buyers. Southern 
companies are arguing for a smaller 
than pro rata share on the ground 
that costs of reaching them are so 
low. Northern companies reply that 
the. pipe line wouldn’t have been 
built just to supply the South, which 
therefore must accept its share of the 
hike. 


It looks as if the Reclamation 
Bureau’s plan for selling new power 
at once will fall through. Preferred 
customers, the co-operatives, told a 
Senate Committee they intend to sue. 
In face of such suit, the Interior De- 
partment would be likely to delay 
putting its ideas into effect. 


New heads of the various bu- 
reaus and departments, on taking of- 
fice, generally were vague and windy 
in proclaiming new policies, adopt- 
ing the election campaign style. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Chairman 








Howry was a distinguished exception. 
He announced a program as explicitly 
as anybody could reasonably want. 

It seems as if the changes he prom- 
ised will actually go into effect. For 
example, he argued that Commis- 
sion’s decisions must take economic 
circumstances into account; decisions 
actually doing that are being written. 
He noticed that hardly anybody suc- 
cessfully defended charges of illegal 
discounts by showing that they re- 
flected reduced costs; he is drawing 
up rules on what kinds of costs to 
allow. 

The big hitch here is that sales 
costs, which respond most to sizes of 
purchase orders, are usually secret, 
reflecting as they do the uneven com- 
mission rates through the organiza- 
tion. FTC will allow such secrecy 
to be maintained in hearing defenses. 


One of the fastest growing in- 
dustries, perhaps, is the designing and 
building of electronic computers, 
many of which were recently on ex- 
hibit here. Although Remington Rand 


is among the leaders, there are a 


great many new companies whose 
products have peculiarly attractive 
features. There’s a growing busi- 
ness in supplying improvements to 
models manufactured by major com- 
panies. 


There’s talk of a big increase in 
Social Security coverage, which 
would be kept on an actuarial basis. 
If so, the Government will have to 
sell a smaller volume of its securities 
in open market. Indeed, with such 
an increase, the consolidated budget 
might once more show a surplus. Ef- 
fects probably would be felt first in 
the short term market. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electronics... 

Muntz TV last week stepped into 
the confused, to the public at least, 
color television picture with the an- 
nouncement that in February it would 
be ready to deliver to consumers a 
27-inch black-and-white receiver with 
a circuit permitting the substitution 
of a color tube as soon as one becomes 
available and broadcasts are made in 
color—with this set, substitution of 
a color tube becomes a 30-minute 
task; initially, only an 18-inch color 
tube will be available, but the set is so 
constructed as to take any size up to 
27 inches without requiring chassis 
changes. High-fidelity phono- 
graphs manufactured by Zenith Radio 
Corporation now incorporate a little 
gimmick to make certain that the 
records spin in proper time—this 
time pulse gadget operates much like 
those that are used to assure an elec- 
tric clock’s keeping time... . « Audio 
Engineering in January sets out to 
round up a much larger audience for 
itself by catering to high-fidelity en- 
thusiasts as well as to advanced sound 
technicians—the new editorial policy 
will be implemented by shortening of 
the magazine’s name to Audio. 


Machines & Tools... 

Heavy appliances such as refrigera- 
tors can be moved up and down stairs 
with comparative ease thanks to the 
development of a hand truck for that 
purpose—key to the operation, ac- 
cording to Nutting Truck & Caster 
Company, are gimmicks referred to as 
stair glides which help the truck on 
stairs... . Barry Corporation is show- 
ing a line of machinery mountings 
which permit the installation and lev- 
eling of heavy industrial machines 
without bolting or cementing them to 
the floor—referred to as Barrymount 
series LM3 and LM5, these permit 
height adjustment up to one inch and 
carry loads up to 4,200 pounds per 
isolator. . . . A new tool called the 
Safe-T-Matic nail driver holds a nail 
safely in alignment while it is being 
driven—it’s a product of Safety Nail 
Driver Corporation, appropriately 
20 


enough. . . If you’d like to know, in 
non-technical language, how storage 
batteries work and how they may be 
repaired, write the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers for 
its 44-page booklet, Storage Battery 
Technical Service Manual — first 
brought out in 1943, the handbook is 
now in its third edition. 


Household .. . 

The three-quarter ton air condi- 
tioner pictured below differs from 
home units offered the public to date 
in that it rolls easily from room to 
room and can be stored in a closet for 
the winter since there are no perma- 
nent connections that must be made— 
marketed by Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber Company, the unit is operated 





Portable Air Conditioner 


simply by plugging an electric cord 
into any outlet and connecting a three- 
eighths-inch flexible rubber tube to 
the nearest water tap. When 
there’s a water shortage, it may help 
to alleviate the situation if you install 
a Pushower valve in the shower—the 
gadget shuts off the water supply 
after 60 seconds, then goes back on 
for a similar cycle at the push of a 
button; the manufacturer, Symmons 
Engineering Company, estimates that 
water consumption can be halved by 
the use of the device. . . . Another 
new novelty that comes in handy 


around the home is the Step-Saver, 
a mechanical pencil with a life-time 
magnet and a leather covered plate to 
which it can be attached—the plate is 
coated on the back with a pressure- 
sensitive adhesive so that it will 
attach to a phone, auto dashboard, 
workbench or what-have-you; dis- 
tributor is E. J. Eller. 


Beverages & Food... 

Pop-Drop Beverage Company has 
started to market a tablet product 
which produces sugar-free carbonated 
soft drinks (flavors include lemon, 
lime, root beer, grape and orange )— 
present distribution is confined to the 
southern states until nation-wide 
marketing arrangements can be com- 
pleted. ... With the coffee break 
rapidly becoming an established prac- 
tice in American industry, it is only 
natural to find the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau loudly applauding the 
trend and offering helpful hints—an 
eight-page pamphlet just published 
by the group outlines the background 
of the coffee break, dispensing meth- 
ods, serving problems, time factors 
and similar pertinent information; 
title of the booklet is The Coffee 
Break in Industry. . . . With the blos- 
soming into popularity of dietetic 
foods, General Foods Corporation has 
expanded distribution of its D-Zerta 
(a low-calorie equivalent of its Jell-O) 
from health stores only to the gamut 
of regular food stores—like Jell-O, 
the 20-year-old health product comes. 
in six flavors. 


Chemicals . . . 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has a new technique for refining 
straight-run naphtha found in crude 
oil, the end result being larger yields 
of high octane gasoline than had pre- 
viously been possible—the process, 
called Ultraforming, is to be licensed 
to industry. .. . Sapolin Paints, Inc., 


has added to its line a waterproof 


enamel for concrete and masonry sur- 
faces—sold under the trade-name 
Stone-Dri, the enamel dries to a lus- 
trous finish and isn’t affected by the 
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lime and alkali common to cement. 
.. . Exposure to atomic radiation is 
easily determined by the use of a de- 
tector-computer system—the detector 
(produced by Corning Glass Works 
and Polaroid Corporation) is worn 
by individuals on their lapel or other 
convenient location and turns lumi- 
nescent on exposure; the degree of 
exposure, in turn, is measured by a 
special computer manufactured by 
Admiral Corporation. 


Technology .. . 

Scientists at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute are focusing their attention on 
an electronic machine which may be 
able to scan up to five million printed 
documents per hour, picking out those 
related to a specific information need 
—at that point, however, man must 
re-enter the picture since the research 
machine will be only a “moronic 
robot” incapable of assimilating what 
it reads. . Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc., contributes to avia- 
tion research in the form of a new 
quarterly magazine entitled Research 
Trends—first issue, recently pub- 
jished, features articles on stalled 
flight and precision instrumentation. 
. . . A general purpose electronic 
digital computer developed by Logis- 
tics Research, Inc., does statistical 
analysis, cost accounting, computation 
and preparation of bills, and similar 
numerical work—priced at $48,000, 
the Alwac machine, as it is called, is 
said to be substantially less costly 
than previous similar-functioning 
computors offered to the business 
world. Speaking of electronic 
computors, businessmen who may be 
interested in obtaining the use of 
facilities at the Armour Research 
Foundation Computer Center are 
offered an illustrated brochure on the 
subject—in it you'll find an outline 
of the areas in which the employment 


of electronic computors can be most 
helpful. 


Building & Repair... 

Gypsum wallboard now manufac- 
tured bv Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration under the Bestwall trade 
name is reinforced with glass fiber 
rather than cellulose to impart greater 
shock resistance to the building ma- 
terial—the added strength, however, 
is said in no way to limit the usual 
workability of the product. . . . Alumi- 
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num in sheet, bar, angle, tube and rod 
form is now available for home crafts- 
men in convenient sizes for making a 
variety of articles from storm win- 
dows to ashtrays and a home for the 
family dog—easily sawed, planed or 
drilled with woodworking tools, the 
materials form the basis of a Do-It- 
Yourself Aluminum line produced by 
Reynolds Metals Company; pam- 
phlets describing the materials and 
how they may be used are available 
on request to Reynolds. 


Motion Pictures ... 

It’s often said that everyone likes 
fine bone china, but few persons know 
how it is made; a new 16-mm. color 
film, running 40 minutes and pre- 
pared by the internationally known 
Spode-Copeland china factory in 
England, is devoted to this art—ap- 
propriately titled The Story of Fine 
China, the film in a flashback shows 
the evolution of the formula for bone 
china some 200 years ago by Josiah 
Spode; it will be available in this 
country under the auspices of Cope- 


land & Thompson, Inc., the British 
firm’s U. S. associate. . . . It’s Only 
Beginning, a new 10-minute, 16-mm. 
sound-color picture, has been devoted 
to the part industrial research plays 
in the nation’s general welfare and 
emphasizes how corporate profits are 
used to finance such research—spon- 
sored by the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, the film is of- 
fered on a free loan basis. .. . 4 A one- 
session course in traditional theory 
concerning the U. S. monetary sys- 
tem aptly describes Your Money's 
Worth, a 16-mm. color film available 
on loan from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia—though 
this 38-minute film treats of a subject 
often considered difficult to under- 
stand, it has been simplified suffi- 
ciently to be clear to persons without 
an economic background. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 





Mutual Funds 





orcttors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Ohvestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 


Chovestrs STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 





amount certificates. 


evestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC.. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 








ment manager: 


271 Roancke Building 


0 Investors Mutual, Inc. 

0 Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 

O Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 

O Investors Syndicate of America, inc. 





CY , Qy hod 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 

WONG 6 do cea Cecccasencctccaccececcscees eocce 
ADDRESS... 
eee err errr. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


iH 2. MAL at 





Pp 
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Business Background 





Roebling acquisition and opening of new seamless tube mill 


prepare Colorado Fuel & Iron to satisfy changing markets 





TEEL PARTNERS — The 

management team of CHARLES 
ALLEN, JR., and A. F. Franz can 
look on 1953 as a year of accomplish- 
ment and on 1954 as a year of prom- 
ise even should the nation’s steel 
tonnage fall off somewhat. Two 1953 
events highlight the completion, for 
the time being at least, of a major 
expansion program and have given 
impetus to their Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation enterprise. At the 
start of the year the corporation ac- 
quired John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, with four plants in New Jersey, 
which it now operates as a wholly 
owned subsidiary under the name of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation. 
In the final quarter of the year the 
corporation opened its new $30 mil- 
lion seamless tube mill in Pueblo, Col., 
the first of its kind to be built west 
of the Mississippi. These develop- 
ments highlight a long-range plan 
conceived by Chairman Allen, who is 
the company’s financial guiding spirit, 
and implemented by President Franz, 
operating man of the team. 


Change-Over—In 1930 about 70 
per cent of the Colorado company’s 
total steel shipments were made up 
of steel rails and fastenings. Today 
they constitute only 20 per cent of the 
total. Then, operations were concen- 
trated almost solely in one steel plant 
at Pueblo. Today, the company has 
14 plants located in strategic areas 
across the country. In a little over a 
decade the company has more than 
doubled both its rated annual ingot 
capacity, to 2.4 million tons, and its 
pig iron capacity, to 1.5 million tons. 
A comparable job has been done in 
distribution. At one time, the corpo- 
ration served only a limited Rocky 
Mountain area. Today, approximately 
half of its total sales are east of the 
Mississippi. A dollar indication of 
growth is available in these figures: 
In the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1943 through 1946, total sales aver- 
aged about $55 million per annum. In 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 








A. F. Franz Charles Allen, Jr. 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
despite the steel strike, sales went to 
a new high for the third year in a 
row at over $248 million. “The com- 
pany’s building program,” said Presi- 
dent Franz on a recent trip to New 
York, “has been geared to the twin 
concept of product and geographical 
diversification, giving this company 
the flexibility needed to meet any 
changing steel product needs in the 
expanding American economy.” No 
longer is the company dependent for 
profits upon a segment of the railroad 
industry. It serves many industries 
and ships its products into every state 
of the Union and to many foreign 
countries. 





Conserving Cash—Stock of the 
Detroit Steel Company weakened 
somewhat on that company’s recent 
announcement that it would pay the 
current quarterly common dividend in 
stock at the rate of one share of com- 
mon for each 50 shares owned instead 
of the expected cash distribution of 25 
cents a share. But the board’s desire 
to conserve cash is understandable. In 
three years, $56 million has been 
spent on an expansion program with- 
out recourse to equity financing and 
with a net increase in outstanding 
debt of less than $25 million. And, 
as President M. J. Zivian_ noted, 
income tax payments are coming up. 





Handling Money — American 
corporations have done a bang-up job 


in recent years in job training. Some 
have gone a full step further, includ- 
ing Johnson & Johnson which has of- 
fered a course dedicated to the practi- 
cal business of personal economics. 
Materials gathered by Eart PLAnty, 
executive counselor, include current 
publications and other literature 
touching on the skills of money man- 
agement, among them, the subject of 
investing savings, until recently a 
field left to too few. 





Morrell Precedent — With the 
election of a new president and chief 
executive officer of John Morrell & 
Company, a precedent of 126 years 
standing went by the boards. It 
marked the first time since 1827, 
when the meat packing firm was 
founded in Bradford, England, that 
the top management post had been 
held by anyone except JouHN BRAD- 
FORD, the founder, or a direct de- 
scendant. The new president is W. 
W. McCatium, for many years a 
packing house executive. His choice 
was influenced by J. M. Foster, re- 
tiring Morrell president, who led the 
search for his own successor. Mr. 
Foster is retiring because of health 
considerations, but will retain the 
vice chairmanship of the board, a new 
post specially set up for him. His suc- 
cessor was vice president of finance 
for Oscar Mayer & Company. 





Vending Machines—Sales of all 
products through vending machines 
will reach $1.5 billion this year, up 
$250 million from 1952, estimates 
Rosert Z, GREENE, president of the 
Rowe Corporation. Four improve- 
ments are listed by him as important 
contributions of 1953: A cigarette 
merchandiser that handles all major 
package sizes and types, and accom- 
modates eleven brands. Robot restau- 
rants such as those that now yield 
snack luncheons in Pennsylvania 
Railroad coaches. Mechanical milk- 
men that vend milk day or night in 
apartment houses. Store front vend- 
ing; in Pittsburgh, for instance, the 
Mayflower Doughnut Shop has built 
a Rowe machine into the store win- 
dow so people may buy doughnuts 
after hours. No mention, though, of 
coffee to go with the doughnut. 


Hurch System —After 





retire- 


ment from his $6,000-a-year profes- 
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Manufacturer of modern machinery for 
Mining, Oil Field, General Industrial 
and Construction uses ... world’s largest 
producer of underground mining equip- 
ment and vaneaxial-type fans. 
JOY products include: 


Continuous Miners 

Coal Cutters, Loaders and Shuttle Cars 
Belt, Chain and Shaker Conveyors 

Coal, Rock and Oil Field Drills 

Core Drills and Rotary Blast Hole Drills 
Fans and Blowers 

Hoists and Slushers 

Oxygen Generators 


Portable and Stationary Air Compressors 
Vacuum Pumps and Boosters 


Oil-free Compressors 
Air-Operated Hand-Held Tools 
Electrical Connectors 
Miscellaneous Mining Equipment 


Over 100 Years of Engineering Leadership 

















(_ STATEMENT OF INCOME ) 
Year Ended September 30, 1953 


fg OEP ePeeTer Te | re ey 

Cost of goods sold........ 57,579,708 

Gross profit.......... 20,196,417 
Selling and adminis- 

trative expenses......... 9,356,602 

$10,839,815 

Other income (net)....... 352,359 

$11,192,174 

Taxes on income......-..- 6,490,000 


$ 4,702,174 

















Refund of prior 
YCALs’ tAX€S...cccccccece 544,341 


Net income for 
the year... .ccecccccccee$ 5,246,515 


Cash dividends paid, 
$3.125 per share........$ 2,782,615 




















(_ CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET ) 





September 30, 1953 


ASSETS 
CAG 6 ks isd e@eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee $ . 4,986,267 
Receivables, less reserve........ 12,826,565 
Inventories........ee0. eoedinaad 26,878,066 
Total current assets......... $44,690,898 

Investments in subsidiaries 
ee ee ee 5,259,046 
Plant and equipment (net)...... 10,473,666 
Prepaid expenses, etc........... 636,008 
$61,059,618 


LIABILITIES 


Term loan payments—current....$ 1,497,000 
Accounts payable and accruals... 4,930,079 


Provision for taxes on income... 6,893,049 
Total current liabilities...... $13,320,128 


Term notes due serially to 1957.. 5,986,000 


Capital, represented by 890,924 
shares of common stock..... 41,753,490 


$61,059,618 




















sorship, so Time Magazine reports, 
the late GrorceE Apram MILLER of 
the University of Illinois occupied 
his time buying “undervalued situa- 
tions.” He knew nothing about stocks 
but picked up 12,000 shares of Amer- 
ica Furniture Mart Building of Chi- 
cago and watched it climb from 37% 
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cents to $12.50. Other hunch selec- 
tions also proved profitable. So profit- 
able, in fact, that he left nearly $1 
million to the University of Illinois. 
Only three clues are offered—in the 
Time account, at least—that might 
tip off his rare, intuitive feel for 
stocks. He was an expert on the 


theory of finite groups. He always 
kept a box of nuts handy for squirrels 
and presumably spent studious hours 
feeding them. He was a brilliant 
mathematician. The gifted figure-man 
retired in 1931 and died in 1951. In 
20 years, $1 million, a good profit in 
or out of retirement. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Braniff Airways, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1930, Oklahoma; in August, 1952, acquired Mid-Continent 
Airlines. Office: Love Field, Dallas 19, Texas. Annual meeting: First 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders (March 20, 1953): 5,000. 


Capitalization: 
ee hate a ood Been SOR oe cwee Soe eae ae *$13,655,485 
Capital stock ($2. PR Oa xb nbs sakes cack cee cagneneeeee™ +1,279,170 shs 


*Mostly borrowed in 1952-53. President T. E. Braniff owns about 21%. 


Business: Operates 14,207 miles of air transport lines 
(nearly half international) with main routes extending from 
Chicago and Denver to Texas Gulf and Mexican border 
points. Service also extends from Houston, Texas, to Lima, 
Peru; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; La Paz, Bolivia; Asuncion, 
Paraguay; Buenos Aires, Argentina. Applications have been 
made for extensions to Pacific Coast and additional South 
American countries. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, $5.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $10.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943-46; 1950-51. 

Outlook: Stiffening of Government’s policy regarding sub- 
sidy payments and continued unprofitability of company’s 
Latin-American routes cloud the earnings outlook, though 
opportunities for further growth have not been exhausted. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND er oP. oe, panes OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 saps 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. ay 03 *D$0.5 soar pooped he ms *7$1.27 $0.21 TtNil 
Dividends paid ..... 0.45 None None None 0.25 0.50 None None 
BEEN: occccsraordeseas 345% 13% 10% 85 13% 16 14% 11% 
LC eee ener 12 7 6% 6% 7% 12 9% 6% 


*Revised. {Including profit sale of equipment, $0.20 in 1951, $0.59 in 1952. tNine 
months to September 30 vs. earnings of $0.27 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. §Data 
to December 16. 





Texas Instruments Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1938, New Jersey; established 1930. Office: 6,000 Lemmon 
Ave., Dallas 9, Texas. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders : (October 1, 1953): 1,700. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (first a |) ere er ee $2,500,000 
rer re rere *2,959,363 shs 





*1,586,245 shares (53.6%) held by Chairman McDermott, President 
Jonsson and Vice-President Green, June 15, 1953. 


Digest: Makes electronic and electro-mechanical equipment 
for the armed forces, principally for the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics; also manufactures equipment such as seismic 
instruments, radio equipment and drilling machinery, used 
by subsidiaries in geophysical surveys and sold to the oil 
industry, etc. In 1953, acquired Engineering Supply (mill 
supplies), Geophysical Service (operating in Mexico and 
Brazil), and (for 595,832 shares) Intercontinental Rubber 
(growing and processing guayule and some natural rubber). 
and Houston Technical Laboratories (gravity meters and 
optical components for petroleum industry). Working capital 
September 30, 1953, $4.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $1.5 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. No dividend 
payments to date (Intercontinental Rubber constituent paid 
in 1926-28, 1939-45, 1947 and 1951-52). 


*EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
tEarned per share........ $0.16 $0.12 $0.15 $0.24 $0.39 ee 
ftEarned per share........ §D0.33 §D0.09 §0.16 §0.36 0.31 {$0.27 
SERBS hase sasha Heck aeneats ———--Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————— 5% 
Mss 25 sis sea ae meee ————————October 1, 1953-—————-_-_—_—_- 5% 





*Not available for 1946-47. +Excluding Intercontinental Rubber; on stock before 
that acquisition. tCombined with Intercontinental Rubber; on present stock. §After 
Intercontinental Rubber’s net special charges, $0.34 in 1948, $0.06 in 1949, $0.01 
in 1951; net special credit $0.01 in 1950. {Five months to May 31 (no comparison). 
#Data to December 16. 





RKO Pictures Corporation 





Union Oil Company of California 





Incorporated: 1950, Delaware, to take over, under an anti-trust consent 
decree, the motion picture production and distribution business of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corp., a 1939 successor in reorganization to a 1928 con- 
solidation of established companies. Office: 1,270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June at Dover, 
Del. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1953): 14,729. 


Capitalization: 
bt See MRE on sacks na dake wou dhenacwssnneeneseesensase *$3,287,666 
Ee) I ROE DIRTN sic usa nonecsweboewasscbooansneanenee 73,914,913 shs 





*Remittances held in abeyance and other non-current liabilities. 
71,211,900 shares (30.9%) owned by Board Chairman Howard R. Hughes. 


Business: A holding company, whose wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, RKO Radio Pictures, RKO-Pathe and RKO Tele- 
vision, comprise a completely integrated unit in production 
and distribution of feature pictures, short subjects and com- 
mercial and documentary films. Of gross film revenues, dis- 
tribution for independents accounts for almost half, and 
more than a quarter of the total is derived from foreign 
markets. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 3, 1953, 
$24.9 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.3 million; 
inventories, $18.3 million. Book value of stock, $6.74 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor payments 1946-49. 

Outlook: Uncertainties in connection with new picture- 
making processes and future management policies raise 
doubts as to whether material improvement in company’s 
operating picture can be attained within the reasonably near 
future. 


Comment: Stock is distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 1953 
*Earned per share.. ee = —_ 4 D$1. co D$1.08 {D$1.49 190. 09 $D$2.60 §D$0.96 


Dividends paid ..... 0.22% None None None None 
DE sckehansvukenns 7% 511/16 456 4% 5 4% 4% 
SO aanocannioseceien z 9/16 4% 37/16 3% 2% 3% 3% 25% 





*1946-49 earnings are pro forma on basis of new company. +After net non-recurring 
items, debit $0.04 in 1950-51, credit $1.00 in 1951-52. tAfter losses $0.96 on invest- 
ments in outside productions, $0.13 on investments in subsidiaries and $0.54 stories, 
etc., written off. §Nine months to September 30 vs. deficit $1.22 in like 1952 period. 
D—Deficit. "Data to December 16. 
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Incorporated: 1890, California, to unify established businesses. Office: 
Union Oil Bldg., 617 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): Preferred, 1,813; common, 40,302. 
Capitalization: 


Re NE FON iin clas 5:5 con SRK ORE EEA E Se Coos wae susie een *$122,914,962 
+Preférred stock $3.75 cum. ‘‘A’’ (moO par)..............+4+ 235,700 shs 
een” SOCK WEES MEY Sco cese cc cecnn code rcccieene cesses 5,792,897 shs 


*Includes $35 million 344% debentures, convertible into common stock 
at $40.91 through May 1, 1957, plus $2.73 each five years to $49.09 after 
May 1, 1967. +Callable for sinking fund at $102, otherwise at $103.50 
through 1954, $102.50 through 1959, $102 thereafter. 


Business: Second largest integrated oil unit on the Pacific 
Coast. Holds extensive low-cost crude reserves in California, 
and other acreage in Texas, Louisiana, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Canada, Paraguay and 
Colombia. Net crude oil output in 1952: 33,668,000 barrels, 
or 67.6% of 49,840,000 processed at refineries. Net reserves, 
503,600,000 barrels. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $90.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $41.9 million; market- 
able securities, $9.3 million. Book value of common stock, 
$53.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1900-13; 1916 to date. 

Outlook: Because of a favorable trade position in a rapidly 
expanding territory, a strong crude oil position and low-cost 
reserves, company occupies above-average position in its 
cyclical industry. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
one of the better grade oil issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec, 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ©1953 
Earned per share.... $1.90 *$3.85 *$6.51 *$3.69 $3.09 $5.01 $5.07 4$5.19 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.10 1.95 2.37% 2.00 2.00 2.00 §2.00 
BEND 6.0 568.6 0'0.sives cee 29 27 38% 32% 35% 424% 45% 44% 
OMT ee 20% 20 21% 25% 245% 33% 355% 37% 





*After investment reserves, $0.21 in 1947, $0.32 in 1948, $0.11 in 1949. Includes 
net gains sale of properties, $0.23 in 1951, $0.38 in 1952. }Nine months to September 
30 (excluding $1.45 net profit from sales of assets) vs. $3.57 in like 1952 period. 
§Plus 16% in stock. {Data to December 16. 
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Street News 





U. S. Steel survey appears to represent beginning of all- 


out campaign to eliminate double taxation of dividends 


veryone complains about double 

taxation of dividends but, like the 
weather, no one has done anything 
about it. Up to now the financial com- 
munity has been disposed to let a few 
economists do the missionary work, 
assisted by stock exchange authori- 
ties here and there throughout the 
country. But something that hap- 
pened a few days ago indicates an 
all-out attack on the dividend tax may 


be in prospect for the new year. 


United States Steel Corporation’s 
chairman, Benjamin F. Fairless, has 
asked all his stockholders to answer a 
few questions in strict confidence. 
Principally, he wants to know from 
each what was the maximum Federal 
income tax rate applied to their 1952 
income; also whether the stockholder 
paid a state income tax for that year. 
The Big Steel management intends 
to put all the figures together as ma- 
terial for a possible argument against 
double taxation of income—first as 
net profit subject to corporate income 
tax, and then as personal income re- 
ceived in the form of dividends. 
Inquiry at the time the steel cor- 
poration sent out its questionnaire 
revealed that a number of other com- 
panies have been on the verge of tak- 
ing similar action. These and many 
others representing a good cross- 
section of industry are expected to 
follow the U. S. Steel lead in the early 
months of the new year so that the 
drive against double taxation of divi- 
dends will have statistical backing. 


While waiting for resumption of 
the battle over savings bank branch 
legislation, the financial community 
noted with interest the series of ad- 
ditional dividends declared by the 
stronger of the mutual institutions in 
New York City. Payment of extras 
of one-quarter of 1 per cent on top of 
the former ceiling of 2% per cent will 
tend to put these particular banks in 
a better position to compete with 
commerical banks, once the authority 
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to establish more branches has been 
broadened. By the same token, it 
gives commercial banks in the smaller 
centers a stronger motive for offering 
stiff opposition to the branch bill 
when it comes up in the New York 
State Legislature. The commerical 
banks won the first skirmish early 
last year, but they had their warning 
that the savings banks probably will 
make a different approach the next 
time. Meanwhile, some of the smaller 
savings banks themselves are said to 
be concerned over competition with 
their brethren who can afford to offer 
much stronger deposit inducements. 
They wonder whether the strong will 
become stronger and the weak weaker 


now that there is no longer any ceil- 
ing on interest-dividend rates in New 
York State. 


The open season for predictions 
on the volume of production and busi- 
ness in the new year is here again. 
The heads of the two leading steel 
corporations have already spoken, 
both optimistically for the first half 
of the year. A cross-section of the 
cfficial comment already heard shows 
a range from a recession of 10 per 
cent up to parity with the 1953 vol- 
ume. The optimistic ones for the most 
part are properly hedged, as they al- 
ways have been. The newspapers’ 
bulky annual financial numbers will 
be coming off the presses about two 
weeks from now. Copy on most of 
the forecasts is already in type. There 
are executives who would be af- 
fronted if denied the opportunity for 
a forecast, and others who like to 
stay out of print at this season. In 
the latter class when he was head of 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) in the 
1920s was Walter Teagle. Each year 














investing... 


gram for your situation... 


holdings. 





G MEMO to a Man 
We’re Waiting to Help... 


Maybe he just wants to learn the simple fundamentals of 


Maybe he’d like someone to plan a suitable program for his 
particular circumstances, his funds ... 


Or, maybe he’d like to have somebody pass seasoned judg- 
ment on the securities he already owns—send him an up-to- 
date analysis of his entire portfolio. 


If you are any of these three men, we want you to know that 
here at Merrill Lynch the help you want is yours for the asking. 


We'll be happy to mail a copy of our investment primer 
“Putting Your Money To Work”... 


Or, have our Research Department prepare a special pro- 
Or send you the most complete report we can on your present 


There’s no charge, remember, no obligation either. 


If you think you may be one of the men we’re waiting to 
help, simply address your letter to my personal attention— 


Water A. ScHOLL, Department SE-78 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


—— “invest —for the better things in life” a | 
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CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1953 1952 
11 Months to November 30 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R... $5.38 $5.05 
12 Months to October 31 


Arizona Public Service... 1.34 1.37 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 2.00 1.80 
Brantford Cordage “B”... *0.58 *0).88 
Cadahy Packing ......... 0.06 D5.02 
Dresser Industries ....... 3.80 4.28 
Eastern Utilities ......... 2.67 1.97 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.97 2.93 
ee ee ee 4.12 4.35 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.05 1.61 
ee 4.30 4.11 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 1.98 1.72 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.68 1.50 
gS ee 5.72 3.66 
Tempe Electric ..... 6.4. 3.68 3.20 

10 Afonths to October 31 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.77 1.54 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac.. 13.16 10.53 
Copper Rantec ........... 3.78 3.09 
Minneapolis & St. |.. Ry.. 2.64 2.69 
Missouri Pacific ......... 7.70 10.85 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry....... 2.58 2.18 
Veewiian Ry... .04 06540085 2.51 3.19 
Western Pacific ......... 10.45 6.48 

9 Months to October 31 
Burgess Vibrocrafters ... D0.31 0.25 
en Pere rere 1.02 0.76 
Crowley, Milner ......... 0.43 D0.07 
PS eee 1.65 1.64 
May Dept. Stores........ 1.17 sil 
Sunrise Supermarkets .... 0.87 0.90 

6 Months to October 31 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 1.75 1.74 
Leich (Charles) ......... 0.66 0.64 
Mading Drug Stores..... 0.48 0.45 
Southwest Lumber Mills... 0.66 0.07 


3 Months to October 31 


Acme Industries ......... 0.18 0.02 
Jeroes (FP; 2.) ocssvcsess 0.47. D0.16 
oe eee 0.85 0.83 
Micromatic Hone ........ 0.82 0.44 
Northrop Aircraft ....... 0.80 2.52 
Taylor Instruments ...... 1.15 1.15 

12 Months to September 30 
Brockway Glass ......... 9.56 7.97 
California Consumers .... 4.47 1.32 
ee Sy reer err Eee 1.15 1.11 
Cleve. Builders Supply.... 2.68 2.40 
oe a eee 1.99 1.50 
Cuban-American Sugar .. 1.01 3.70 
Dominion Glass ......... *7 35 *5.94 
Emerson Electric ........ 2.77 3.04 
Federal Mach. & Welder. 0.94 0.99 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... D0.33 =D0.21 
Pe til sca seds's ss 1.43 1.15 
Kearney & Trecker ...... 2.53 2.56 
Lowell Bleachery ........ 1.67 0.45 
Mergenthaler Linotype ... 3.50 2.73 
Miller Falls Co. ......... 5.43 3.14 
Packard-Bell Co. ........ 1.66 1.65 
Plastic Wire & Cable..... 2.51 3.35 
Seaboard Finance ........ 2.14 1.96 
Southern Canada Pwr..... *2.36 *1.77 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 3.07 7.83 
Tishman Realty & Const.. 4.87 3.90 
Wamsutta Mills ......... 0.20 p0.50 
Woodward Governor .... 3.47 4.66 


9 Months to September 30 


Allen Electric & Equip.... 0.57 0.01 
Amer. Hospital Supply... 1.46 1.36 
Amer. Seal-Kap.......... 0.36 0.61 
Amer. Service Co......... 0.50 0.31 
Amer. Window Glass..... 0.23 D1.07 
Associated Spring ....... 2.32 1.67 
Avon Products .......... 2.12 1.68 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 7.63 8.45 
Clary Multiplier ......... 0.72 0.72 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK _ 1953 1952 
9 Months to a 30 

Cleveland Trencher $0.8 $0.85 





Clinchfield Coal ......... 1.68 1.60 
Cooper Tire & Rubber.... 2.65 1.52 
Tt, eee: Oe 0.66 0.15 
Detroit Int'l Bridge...... 1.60 1.36 
Dewey & Almy Chemical. 1.37 0.25 
Ducommun Metals ...... 1.42 0.97 
ee Dean 2.11 2.01 
| A Eee 0.91 1.10 
Parmer Dros... <3 0... 5. 0.66 0.42 
i a ee eee 0.29 0.28 
General Controls ........ 0.92 0.77 
General Finance ......... 1.19 1.17 
General Package ........ ‘3.63 2.06 
Glatfelter (P. H.)....... 3.29 2.15 
Great Lakes Oil & Chem.. 0.02 D0.01 
Harbor Plywood ........ . 0.60 0.84 
Heywood-Wakefield ..... 4.34 3.74 
Hoffman Radio .......... 1.94 1.74 
ae er re 1.05 0.93 
Hugoton Production ..... 1.51 1.79 
Mageck (Ff. ©.) .ccnzes cuss 2.11 3.00 
Hydraulic Press Mfg..... 2.71 ya #4 
Indiana Gas & Chem...... 4.15 3.85 
ga Ce as fe 2.08 2.14 
ee 1.12 0.83 
Kerr-Addison Gold....... *0.59 *0.61 
McColl-Frontenac Oil ... *1.96 *1.71 
McNeil Mach. & Eng’rg.. 2.55 2.30 
Medusa Port. Cement.... 5.61 3.29 
Minn. & Ontario Paper... 3.30 2.98 
Natt Gar @ Gal. 4025). :. 0.45 0.44 
Nat’! Motor Bearing..... 1.49 1.37 
New England Lime...... 2.12 1.51 
Normetal Mining ........ *0.28 *().47 
North American Car..... 2.11 1.94 
North Central Texas Oil. 1.12 1.25 
Northwestern Leather ... 1.92 1.02 
Pacific Refiners ......... 0.08 0.005 
i... te eee 1.61 3.11 
Quemont Mining ........ *1.52 *1.59 
Republic Service Co...... 1.02 1.00 
Telephone Bond & Share. 0.24 Nil 
Temco Aircraft . 2.065.624 1.34 1.27 
i 8 eer ee es 2.43 2.54 
Transcontinental Gas P. L. 1.42 0.88 
Union Wire Rope........ 0.94 0.84 
United Drill & Tool...... 2.44 2.69 
Walker Laboratories ..... 0.07 0.11 
Webster-Chicago ........ 1.20 D0.78 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ... 4.49 4.47 
York Corrugating ....... 1.53 1.43 
6 Months to September 30 
| Rc eee D0.23 0.02 
Burgess Battery ......... 1.79 1.36 
Pickering Lumber ....... 1.25 0.98 
3 Months to September 30 
Dodiee Bite... ... ii dcevd ss. 0.66 0.33 
Meredith Publishing ........ 0.84 0.54 
Taylor Oil & Gas........ 0.34 0.33 
13 Weeks to September 26 
Columbia Pictures ....... 1.01 0.09 
12 Months to August 31 
Dayton Malleable Iron. . S33 4.29 
ee re 3.39 3.78 
pacobeen BE. «on kscs cc: 0.25 1.44 
ae | ARP eens Sree 0.43 D1.51 
Lake of the Woods 

Me its daxwarbuds *2.05 *2.39 
Ogilvie Flour Mills....... *1.98 *1.93 
26 Weeks to August 29 

Stanley Warner ......... D0.39 
12 Months to July 31 
Colfing Radio ....4..5... 4.48 3.85 
Leece-Neville ........... 1.75 1.10 
Norris-Thermador ....... 351 3.07 

*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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he had a different excuse for declining 
to make a year-end prediction. The 
classic one was his statement that 
Standard had built two tankers to 
transport oil from Texas to the Pa- 
cific Coast but when the ships were 
commissioned they were put to work 
carrying California oil to Atlantic 
Coast ports. Predicting was risky 
business even in those days. 

Regardless of how they feel about 
the outlook for business, executives 
and financiers approach the new year 
confident that free enterprise will be 
able to function with less fear of po- 
litical bedevilments. The Federal 
Court decision in the costly invest- 
ment banking suit gave the Street 
its first ray of hope. The second, in 
mid-December was the ruling of an- 
other federal judge in the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suit against the du 
Pont empire involving alleged mo- 
nopoly of cellophane. The ruling 
established the principle that a cor- 
poration should not “be punished for 
its success.” 


Florida East Coast 





Continued from page 11 


elect to receive a $1,000 first mort- 
gage 4 per cent bond, or a $500 bond 
and five shares of common stock, or 
merely ten shares of common stock. 

If this plan is adopted, then St. Joe 
Paper will exchange its holdings en- 
tirely for common stock. Under this 
proposal, bondholders would also re- 
ceive any extra cash that might be 
available. While the ICC plan has 
a workout value of 107, a somewhat 
higher level would appear to result 
from the St. Joe plan. 

St. Joe Paper is controlled by the 
Alfred I. du Pont estate, which runs 
many other industrial enterprises in 
Florida; along with a string of 23 
banks. Under their plan to take com- 
mon stock, actual ownership of the 
railroad would then pass into St. Joe 
hands, since the old common, owned 
entirely by a member of the Flagler 
family, will not participate in the plan. 

On August 1, 1952, full interest for 
1935 and 1936 was distributed on the 
bonds. The cash position of the road 
is excellent and a favorable earnings 
outlook points up the possibility of 
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additional interest payments from 
time to time, although no further pay- 
ments against arrears is expected this 
year. 

The Florida East Coast 5s of 1974 
are traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange and currently are near the 
1953 high of 9834. While they still 
appear reasonably priced in relation 
to the work-out value of either plan, 
the bonds obviously are speculative, 
since interest payments are uncertain, 
and reorganization proceedings may 
continue to drag. 


Institutional Buying 





Concluded from page 3 


current payments by such funds is 
being placed in common shares, 
though information on this point is 
extremely sketchy. Some funds buy 
no junior equities whatever while 
others, notably the newer trusts, con- 
centrate even more than 25 per cent in 
common stocks. Pension trustees 
must consider not only the wide yield 
spread between bonds and stocks but 
the possibility that further deprecia- 
tion of the dollar will bring a demand 
for larger pensions than those contem- 
plated under present plans ; thus, they 
have an incentive to achieve not only 
a high yield but a reasonable profit 
as well. The funds entrusted to them 
are paid periodically on a long term 
basis, permitting them to minimize 
the risks inherent in common stocks 
by employing the dollar averaging 
principle. Hence, use of common 
shares by pension trustees is likely 
to grow in future. 

Since institutional investments in- 
volve ‘‘other people’s money” they are 
made on a conservative basis. Where 
common stocks are considered at all, 
funds are likely to be channeled into 
the best grade issues, which provide 
most assurance of regular income and 
least risk of either temporary or per- 
manent loss of principal. Further- 
more, institutional funds with only 
minor exceptions are committed on a 
long term basis; they are frequently 
switched from one issue to another 
but remain invested in the same 
classes of securities from one year 
to another to a much greater extent 
than is true of personal holdings. 

This means that during the period 
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Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS 


Shown here is The 
= American Insurance 
* Company's home 

4 Office building in 

-= Newark, New Jersey. 


A Philip Morris Share 
Owner, the 107-year- 
old American is 

one of the largest 
and best regarded of 
the fire-casualty 
group. In common 
with other insurance 
companies, American 
supplements its 
revenue by 
investment in a 
diversified list of 
carefully chosen 
bonds, preferred 
stocks and 

= common stocks. 








Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


109th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable February 1, 
1954 to holders of record at the 
close of business on January 
15, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable January 15, 
1954 to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 


31, 1953. 
L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


December 16, 1953 
New York, N. Y. 




















since World War II ended a consid- 
erable amount of high grade common 
stock has been taken off the market 
on a semi-permanent basis. This 
trend will be extended in future years 
as mutual funds and pension funds 
continue to grow and equity commit- 





SMALL ADIRONDACK ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Veritable dream spot cn Upper Saranac Lake, 
7 miles from station on macadam road. Luxuri- 
ously furnished main house, 2 guest cottages 
with indescribable views. All modern equipment. 
Private dock, 5 car garage, 2 boat houses, new 
motor and fishing boats, tennis court. 


Write owner Box 7659, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 





ments of life insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks slowly in- 
crease. This has already been, and 
will continue to be, a market factor 
of considerable importance, helping 
to sustain the prices of the higher 
grade issues while speculative shares 
receive no such large-scale support. 


Dividend Changes 


Illinois Terminal Railroad: 20 cents 
payable December 31 to stock of record 
December 19, representing only payment 
in 1953. Paid total of 40 cents in 1952. 

Bliss & Laughlin: Quarterly 50 cents 
and extra 60 cents both payable Decem- 
ber 31 to stock of record December 21. 
Paid 30-cent quarterly September 30. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie: 50 cents payable December 31 


to stock of record December 21. Pre- 


vious payment $1 March 31, 1952. 


Sweets Co. of America: 25 cents and 
extra 75 cents payable January 4 to 
stock of record December 18. Paid 50- 
cent extra same time last year. 

Real Silk Hosiery: 25 cents payable 
December 28 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 21. Previous payment 15 cents 
December 14, 1951. 

N. Y. & Honduras Rosario Mining: 
$1.25 dividend payable January 5 to 
stock of record December 18. Previous 
payment $1 September 26. 

Sunbeam Corp.: Quarterly 25 cents 
and extra 65 cents payable December 24 
to stock of record December 16. Pay- 
ments for 1953 total $1.65 compared with 
$1.50 in 1952. 

Schick Inc.: Quarterly 25 cents and 
extra 45 cents payable December 28 to 
stock of record December 21. Total pay- 
ments for 1953 are $1.30 compared with 
$1.20 last year. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 


Smith (Alexander), Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1912, Canada, acquiring several established companies. 
Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada. Annual meeting: May 
27, in 1952. Number of registered stockholders (May, 1953): Preference, 
189; ordinary, 44,400. 


Capitalization: 


ye rey eee $119,931, - 
Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........+.+.- 3,934 8 
Ordinary es Se eee rrr 14,229,744 = 


*Includes $58,519,517 of $90 million International Bank loan. ?{Con- 
vertible into ordinary stock at any time on the basis of 3 preferred shares 
for 20 ordinary shares. 


Business: A holding company; subsidiaries supply electric, 
traction, telephone, water and gas service to cities of Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, and adjoining territories, 
embracing the principal coffee growing area and commercial 
and banking communities of Brazil. Territory has 22 million 
population. Subsidiaries supply about 50% of the electric 
power and 85% of the telephones in Brazil. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $49.3 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash (including Bra- 
zilian currency), $23.6 million; Canadian Gov’ts, $20.0 mil- 
lion. Book value of ordinary stock, $31.97 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon, 1912-17, 1922-32, 1936-38 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s subsidiaries service a dynamic growth 
area of Brazil with electricity and telephones. Operating 
income should continue its long-term upward trend but 
foreign exchange problems will be a limiting factor in both 
earnings per share and dividends. 


Comment: Ordinary stock is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORDS AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
+Earned per share... $1.64 $1.85 $1.92 $2.26 $2.35 $2.48 $2.96 


tDividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 $0.50 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 13% 11% 9% 9% 10% 18% 138% 11% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 9% 7 6% 7% 8% 10% 9% 8 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 split, November, 1951. {Before preferred dividends but on 
ordinary shares assuming complete conversion. }Payable in Canadian funds, less 15% 
non-resident tax. §Data to December 16. 


Note: To pay $0.03 cash and 5% stock February 22, 1954. 





Wilson Jones Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Massachusetts; established 1897. 
Boulevard, Chicago 24, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Friday in January, at 
Boston, Mass. (January 29, beginning 1954). Number of stockholders 
(August 81, 1952): 1,654. 


meageisnna 


Long term debt......... Bwerdindadensenceiton zc et ce katara eee *$1,830,000 
Capital on Msi0 BOT << ceedn cme sscheausharsoscehakameeee 328,396 shs 


Office: 3300 Franklin 





*Borrowed in fiscal 1951-52 and 1952-53 


Business: Manufactures loose-leaf binders, sheets and in- 
dices, filing devices and kindred lines, under the DeLuxe, 
I-P Shaw, Tatum, Leather Life and Wilson Jones brands, 
for sale to stationers, jobbers, etc., also punching devices, 
envelopes, steel trays and office machine stands. In 1952, 
acquired Defiance Calendar & Stationery. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 
1953, $4.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $767,000; inventories, 
$4.8 million. Book value of stock, $19.78 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1931, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys a strong competitive position in 
its rather specialized field, and sales are governed mainly 
by rate of general business activity. 


Comment: Stock is an average specialty issue with definite 
business cycle characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31* 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $1.51 $3.40 $2.52 $0.98 $1.27 $2.71 $1.33 $0.46 
Cale.dar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.12% 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 $1.00 1.00 0.25 
erase re 21% 20 19 13% 135% 17% 14% 13% 
ROW (ape nwisa Sas sep siec 15% 16 12% 10 9% 12% 125 8% 





*Change to October 31 following the August 31, 1953, 
reduced by $0.39 in ‘‘lifo’’ inventory adjustment. 
December 16. 
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annual statement. +As 
fPaid 10% in stock. {Data to 





Incorporated: 1873, New York; established 1845. Office: 525 N. Broadway. 
White Plains, N. Y. Annual meeting: May 20. Number of stockholders 
— 31, 1952): 34%% preferred, 330; 4.20% preferred, 312; common, 


9 


“> 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) ............--ssesseeeeeeeres $13,400,000 
*Preferred stock 344% cum. ($100 par)...........csesecccece 43,698 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.20% cum. ($100 par)...............+e06- 45,990 shs 
Se ee, Ce ne er errr re ce 937,925 shs 


*Callable at $105. 7{Callable at $104.50. 


Business: Manufactures wool, wool-rayon pile rugs and 
carpets produced in Velvet and Axminster weaves. Also sell- 
ing agent for rugs and carpets made by others. Products are 
sold directly to furniture and department stores, mail order 
houses and contractors of theatre and hotel supplies and 
home furnishings. Is now licensing its Textralizing wool- 
crimping process to others and sublicensing its Harris strip- 
ping processes. In 1953, sold Sloane-Blabon subsidiary (lino- 
leum, etc.), to Congoleum-Nairn for $10,250,000. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
26, 1953, $22.0 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $6.5 million; inven- 
tories, $22.1 million. Book value of common stock, $21.53 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks 
through June, 1953; arrears $1.75 and $2.10, respectively, 
as of December, 1953; on old common 1874-1929, 1933-37, 
1939-45, on present common, 1946-51. 


Outlook: Company’s strong trade position together with 
an aggressive research and development program are favor- 
able longer term factors, but sales and earnings are largely 
dependent on (1) the level of disposable consumer income 
and (2) the volume of new residential construction. Licensing 
of its wool-crimping process may have a stabilizing effect. 

Comment: Preferreds are inactive; common is a business 
cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. dey 79 $5.75 $7.16 $1.19 i 05 et 41 7 16 §D$1.71 


Dividends paid ..... 1.60 2.70 3.20 1.60 .70 -20 None None 
SER seksi newts enn win 55% 39% 39% 315 - beng 17% 17% 
SEE ae 135% 29% 27% 21% 17% 15 11% 8% 


*Adjusted for 2%4-for-1 stock split in 1946. Before contingency reserve, $0.64 in 
1947, and before credit therefrom, $1.28 in 1948. fListed N. Y. Stock Exchange in 
April, 1946. §Nine months to September 30 vs. deficit of $3.31 in like 1952 period 
including losses of former subsidiary, Sloane-Blabon, sold May, 1953. {Data to 
December 16. D—Deficit. 





Virginia lron, Coal & Coke Company 





Incorporated: 1899, Virginia. Office: 310 W. Campbell Ave., Roanoke 8, 
Va. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 327. 

Capitalization: 


Cerie Wert IOs. s ccieses tides aictisea eee ones k elaees *$267,525 
COT OI CO TID ons. on ons 6 Sica Nn atce sek seebedivres cava 267,751 shs 


*Excludes $1,753,000 contingent liability as guarantor. 


Digest: A lessor of bituminous properties in Virginia and 
Kentucky where company owns about 130,000 acres of soft 
coal lands. Also owns about 85,700 acres in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Georgia classified as ore lands. 
Company owns limestone deposits in Virginia and engages 
in farming and lumbering operations. In 1952, company 
acquired one-half working interest in 19 oil and gas leases 
in Oklahoma. Working capital December 31, 1952, $2.0 mil- 
lion; ratio, 25.7-to-1; cash, $344,588; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million. 
Payments on old common, 1907, 1918-24; on present stock 
1952-53. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ©1953 
*Earned per share... $0.35 $0.68 $0.77 $0.95 $1.12 1$2.87 ay §$0.54 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0. 0.25 
WRUNG . s.cs0vun ones o% Swale nee s H+ 4 21 28% 45 = 
tLow | itnnews avecemure bisa state ™% 15 17% 


~ *Reported by company but adjusted to present common shares (allowing for complete 
preferred conversion). Listed American Stock Exchange December 5, 1951; previously 
over-the-counter bid quotations. {Restated by company. §Nine months to September 30 


vs. $0.76 (present shares) in like 1952 period. {Data to December 16. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

To receive a dividend, stock must be Hidrs 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Chats pa R of 4 
three days before the record date. Mamaeie Inc. ......Q37%c 1-15 12-30 
Pig ak P Math Peck Gas........ Q25e 1-15 12-31 
c able Record National Shares ....... 15c 1-15 12-31 
Alliance Ware ......... 30c 41-4 12-21 | ere E$1.70 12-28 12-18 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75c 12-31 12-21 | Novadel-Agene ...... Y50c 1-6 12-24 
Do 4% pf..........-. Q$1 12-31 12-21 | Nunn-Bush Shoe ..... E20c 1-8 12-18 
American Can 7% pf.Q433%c 1-2 12-17 | Ohio Edison 4.44% pf.Q$1.11 1-2 12-15 
Amer. Hair & Felt....Q25c 1-10 12-31 Do 4.40% pf. ..... Q$1.10 1-2 12-15 
gst Senbiepeein wn E25c 1-10 12-31 Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%c =21- 2 «12-15 
American News ...... Bi25c 1-15 1-5 | Pacific Lt., $4.40 pf..Q$1.10 1-15 12-18 
Amer. Ship Building..... $1 2-23 2-9 Do $4. 50 seks Q$1.12% 1-15 12-18 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 12-28 12-22 Do $4.75 pf...... Q$1.1834 1-15 12-18 
eer Q$1 1-1 12-22 | Phila, Elec.4.3% pf.Q$1.07% 2-1 1-8 
Bickford’s, Inc. ........ 20c 12-30 12-21 Do 4.4% pf........ QO$1.10 2-1 1-8 
Birtman Electric ehucioe Y40c 12-31 12-21 Do 4.689% pf....... Q$1.17 2-1 1-8 

Bliss & Laughlin...... Q50c 12-31 12-21 | Philip Morris 
WO scvcavecsseesess E60c 12-31 12-21 eC ae Q75e 1-15 12-31 
California Packing .Q37%c 2-15 1-30 Ss are $1 3-1 1-15 
Carolina Pwr. & Light..50c 2-1 1-8 Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%c 2-1 = 1-15 
Celotex Corp. ...... Q37%c =6—1-30—Ss «1- 7 | Quaker Oats ......... Q35ce 1-20 12-22 
BO B96: Phicvvaciis's.; 25c «(21-30 =+1-7 Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 1-20 12-22 
Clayton & Lambert..... 5c 1-6 12-23 | Quebec Power ...... *Q30c 2-25 1-15 

ee eT ere E40c 1-6 12-23 | Real Silk Hosiery......25c¢ 12-28 12-21 

Chicago, Gt. Western Richman Bros. ....... Q50c 1-2 12-18 

ae, eS err Q62%c 12-31 12-21 | Schenley Industries ....50c 2-10 1-20 
Colorado Pub. Serv...Q40c 2-1 1-14 — a Q25ce 12-28 12-21 
Colubea Pictures ....F25c 1-19 12-20 | De ovcccecccccccess E45c 12-28 12-21 
Columbus & So. O. E1..Q40c 1-11 12-24 Semuill Mfg.3.65% pf.091%c 3-1 2-11 
Combustion Engineer’g.Q75c 1-22 12-29 Do 4.30% pf.....Q$1.07% 3-1 2-11 
Commonwealth Edison.Q45c 2-1 12-23 | Shawinigan Water 

De S152 6... 404 Q33c 2-1 12-23 errr *Q30c 2-25 1-15 

Do $1.40 pf......... Q35c 2-1 12-23 a eee *E25c 12-30 12- 3 
Cons. Edison $5 pf...Q$1.25 2-1 1-8 | Solar Aircraft ........ Q25c 1-15 12-31 
Corn Products Refining..E25c 1-25 1-30 Do 90c pf......... Q22%c 2-15 1-30 

begsnininewaennas E25c 1-25 1-30 | Standard Ry. Equip....El5c 1-8 12-26 
Corroon & Reynolds.S22¥%c_ 1-1 12-21 | Steel Co. Canada..... Q25c 2-1 1-7 
Davenport Hosiery ....25c 1-2 12-22 De teed te .. Eage 21. 167 
Dayton Rubber ...... Q50c 1-25 1-11 | Sterchi Bros. Stores....25¢ 3-11 2-2 

Cl Aw... eee. Q50c 1-25 1-11 | Superior Oil (Calif.)....$2 1-5 12-23 
Dennison Mfg. Cl. A..E20c 1-15 12-21 | Sweets Co. Amer. ...... \25¢ 12-28 12-18 
Driver-Harris ........ E20c 12-28 12-17 _ ” ARRRER I RRS ee 25c 1-4 12-18 
Ekco Products ......... 40c 2-1 1-15 ar a ee aisle yale E75c 1-4 12-18 
Elec. & Musical Indust...7¢e 1-5 12-21 ——_ dh s00 25c 12-30 12-18 
EaereyTemoG Prem A BW Wace eeasi.s..... El0c 12-30 12-18 

{Pad bak Hebe . Lo a : : Texas & Pacific Rail- 

SUPy Oreerrr res c - - x x 
Rudioolt jolenen ....... a) oe ee Ee 
Firestone Tire & Rub....75c 1-20 1- 5 | Udylite Corp. ........ Q2c 1-15 1-4 
Gen. Amer. Investors. $1. 93 12-24 12-18 | Union Gas (Canada)..*35¢ 2-1 1-4 
General Bronze ...... Q35ce 12-31 12-21 | United-Cigar Whelan 

sath ieia Aether ase ae E10c 12-31 12-21 $3.50 ph: .........Q87%4e 2-1 1-15 
Godchaux Sugar Cl. A..75c 1-1 12-18 | United Piece DyeWorks..5¢ 1-1 12-24 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .Q75c 2-1 1-20 | United Shoe 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.40c 2-16 1-21 Machinery ....... Q62%c 2-1 1-4 
Gulf, Mobile & O. R.R..50c = 3-12—_-2-25 De Ge pe ....... Q37%c 2-1 «1-4 
Heme (Hi. Ji) s.\c055:- Q45c 1-11 12-24 | U.S. Finishing ...... Q25e 4-1 3-15 
Heller (Walter E.).. . 1- 2 12-21 | U. S. Foreign 

ose sesecesescces ¥25c 1-2 12-21 Securities ..........$4.10 12-28 12-17 
Horn & Hardart Bak...Q$2 1-2 12-21 | Walker (Hiram) "HO 5e 1-15 12-22 
Household Finance ...Q60c 1-15 12-31 | West Kentucky 

Do 4.40% pf....... Q$1.10 1-15 12-31 EO Q37%c 2-1 1-8 
Do 4% pf eee ose ces see $1 1-15 12-31 Wheeling & Lake 
Do 314% pi.......Q93%e 1-15 12-31 | Erie ov... Q$1434 2-1 145 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt..55c 1-15 1-4 | Wilson-Jones ........ Y25ce 1-14 12-18 
Int’l Nickel 7% pf...Q$1.75 2-1 1-4 , 
Jack & Heintz, Inc......15¢ 2-1 1-15 __, -Accumulations 
Jem Tee ioe. S20c 1-11 12-21 | Cent. Illinois Securities 
Kansas City Power & - ma ” yh $1.50 12-29 12-21 
Light 414% pif. 1.12 3-1 2-1 cago Mot. Western 
O4% ot See ee a eg he $1 12-31 12-21 
Do 3.80% pf........ QO9c 3-1 2-15 Stock 
Liecetig se eeeee Osi De ia Columbia Pictures ...2%% 1-19 12-29 
ree 2C - - i i ; 4 ~ 
Vink Os 1.2 1221 Combustion — g. 5% 1422 12-29 
Minneapolis-Moline . Omissions : 
Eo a Q$1.37% 2-15 1-29 American Hard Rubber; Briggs Mfg.; 
ye? $1.50 Pt. ye Q87¥ae 2-15 1-29 Pyrene Mfig.; Zonite Corp. 
inneapolis, St. Paul & * : i_Bi- " 
Sault Ste ‘Marie......50c 12-31 1221 | o Geenerly "S'Seml-acauel Y—Year eal 








-—— [aro] —— 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


Quarterly 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly div- 
idend of 30c per share on com- 
mon stock payable January 15, 
1954 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, January 
2, 1954. 


L. L. HAWK 


Sec.-Treas. 





aah 3, 1953 
_4 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared an extra 
dividend of twenty-five 
(25¢) cents per share on 
its Common Stock and 
Voting Trust Certificates 
for common stock, payable 
January 19, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record December 
29, 1953. 


There was also declared an 
extra stock dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (214%) on the 
Common Stock and Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates for common stock of the Corporation, 
payable in common stock on January 19, 
1954 to stockholders of record December 
29, 1953. Cash will be paid where frac- 
tional shares of Common Stock are due. 

A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, December 15, 1953. 

















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 98 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Jan. 29, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 8, 1954, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Corning Glass Works 


General Cigar Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1936, New York, as a consolidation of two companies, the 
older dating from 1851. Offices: Corning, N. Y., and 718 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Both preferreds, 680; common, 5,005. 


Capitalization: 






Se ON IE os 5s bcc Wa poe owes oo nee San nseasceeaeees $10,000,000 
*Preferred stock 34%2% cum. 1945 series ($100 par).. 41,600 shs 
7Preferred stock 34% cum. 1947 series ($100 par).... 43,500 shs 


. $2,659,008 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $101 through April 1, 1954, $100.50 there. 
after; callable otherwise at $102 and $101, respectively. {Callable for 
sinking fund at $103.50 through April 1, 1955, $103 through April 1, 1957, 
$102.50 thereafter; callable otherwise at $104.50, $103.50 and $102.50, 
respectively. {Chairman Houghton and associates held 1,578,983 shares 
(59.4%) December 31, 1952. 


Common stock ($5 par) 





Business: Manufactures glass products with special quali- 
ties of chemical stability, light transmission and mechanical 
strength. Products include bulbs for incandescent lamps, 
radio and electronic tubes and cathode ray tubes for radar 
and television, machine-made tubing for fluorescent bulbs 
and numerous fabricated items. Trade names include Corn- 
ing, Pyrex, Vycor, Steuben, Thermo, Monax and Galax. Com- 
pany and Owens-Illinois each owns 1,050,000 shares (one- 
third) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $24.7 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $12.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $16.4 million. Book value of common stock, $20.02 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on prede- 
cessor and present common stock 1881 to date. 

Outlook: Production of equipment for a diversified list of 
industries provides an excellent defensive position. Manu- 
facture of essential products, in addition to luxury items, 
does not tie volume too closely to disposable consumer in- 
come. 


Comment: Preferreds and common are of ‘investment 
caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 91953 
*Earned per share... $1.00 $0.73 $1.25 $2.56 $6.53 $3.70 $3.77 §8$3.76 
fEarned per share... 1.21 1.04 2.0 3.00 8.12 5.02 $5.64 re 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
BE vuckstanecscee 39% 32% 23% 30% 45% 78 87% 89% 
LOW | seieswecseenen 25% 18% 18 20 28% 38 66% 70 


*Including domestic subsidiaries but excluding undistributed equities in affiliates’ 
earnings. Including such equities but not foreign affiliates. tExcluding $0.76 profit 
after taxes from sale of part of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. holdings. §Forty 
weeks to October 11 vs. $2.50 (excluding $0.75 net profit from sale of part of Owens- 
Corning holdings) in like 1952 period. {Data to December 16. 





Pratt & Lambert, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1885, New York; established 1849. Office: 75 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders: About 1,900. 


Capitalization: 
ae RR IE io oo 66 nin ee E si 6s RS ber ewe bedaeshdesec<disepenny None 
SS erry rrr ere ery err ye rr 202,172 shs 


Business Manufactures paints, varnishes, enamels, lac- 
quers, stains and like products. Sells to industrial plants, 
railroads, public utilities and, through distributors, to deal- 
ers, retail buyers and painting contractors. Trade names 
include Effecto, Vitralite, Vitraloid, Vitrales, “61,” “38,” 
Solidex, Cellu-Tone Satin, Alkatite and Lyt-all. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.7 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; U.S. and 
Canadian Govt’s, $185,444. Book value of stock $41.39 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a long record of comparatively 
stable earnings despite the keenly competitive industry 
situation. Strong trade position should enable company to 
maintain its satisfactory record. 

Comment: Stock qualifies as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *1953 


Earned per share.... $4.16 $5.26 $4.73 $3.16 $5.94 $4.67 $4.08 wie 

Dividends paid ..... 2.20 2.95 3.00 2.55 3.00 3.00 3.00 $3.00 

High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 60 48 44% 38 87% 40 45 44% 

Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 35% 35 35 26 30% 34 38 37% 
*Data to December 16. 
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Incorporated: 1906, New York. Office: 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,390; common, 4,717. 
Capitalization: 


TUE NA NG goto a os ans saree satus sexo sh AERC asd ow aleeu ee $6,200,000 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non-callable ($100 par)............- 50,000 shs 
ee Pee eS eee 472,982 shs 


Business: The largest domestic cigar manufacturer with 


emphasis on medium and especially lower priced cigars. 
The White Owl brand accounts for more than half of sales; 
others include Wm. Penn, Van Dyck and Robert Burns. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 


1952, $29.1 million; ratio, 8.1-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; inven- 
tories, $28.5 million. Book value of common stock, $47.58 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 


mon 1909 to date. 


Outlook: Long term downtrend in cigar consumption and 


high tobacco costs are adverse factors; but company’s well 
established brands should secure an adequate share of the 


market as long as national income remains at prosperity 
levels. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is a 
“businessman’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1346 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 


Earned per share.... $2.76 $2.64 $2.44 $1.43 $1.15 $1.61 $2.07 *$1.69 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,20 


40% 33 24 20 185% 17% 20% 19% 
LD, np teerennweea eon 27% 23% 18 17 14 15% 16% 16% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.33 in like 1952 period. $Data to December 16. 








Monsanto Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1933, in Delaware; established 1901. Office: 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 18; com- 


mon, 24,404. 

Capitalization: 

eee ee re $97,040,000 
“Preference stock $3.85 cum. series ‘‘C’’................006- 150,000 shs 


NO OE NEY 5 60:6. i. 50s aS bss wrod b ctu win wee ees 5,270,051 shs 


RGIS TANCE cc Fone cscs caccancnSi0s5 AOE sc esate $2,449,113 


*Privately sold, largely to insurance companies, in July, 1950. 


Business: A chemical leader. Of 1952 sales: 31.0% plastics, 
synthetic resins and surface coatings; 17.3% phosphate prod- 
ucts and detergents; 13.4% intermediates, plasticizers and 
resins; 11.7% rubber and petroleum chemicals; 8.7% phar- 
maceuticals, flavors and condiments; 5.6% heavy chemicals; 
4.6% insecticides, herbicides, wood preservatives and agri- 
cultural chemicals; 7.7% other products. Jointly with Amer- 
ican Viscose, owns Chemstrand Corp. (textile fibers). Sup- 
plies Shell Union with tricresyl sulphate (“TCP”), its new 
gasoline additive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $109.5 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $32.2 million; Gov’ts, 
$2.1 million; other marketable securities, $8.0 million; inven- 


tories, $58.3 million. Book value of common stock, $40.87 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Common payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Wide diversification of products has been achieved 
and over the longer term, further substantial growth should 
result from introduction of new products and new uses for 
_ old lines. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. 
a growth equity. 


Common is 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $2.37 $3.59 $3.95 $3.74 $5.37 $4.70 $4.29 $$3.65 

08 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 


Dividends paid ..... 1 2.62% 
eer ere 64 63% 615 57% 717% 107% 109% 95% 
EE netics 049. eek <eeKaS 3556 49% 45% 45% 54 73 82% 79 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in July, 1946. ‘tIncludes $0.26 Texas City net insurance 
ae. _ months to September 30 vs. $2.97 in like 1952 period. §Data to 
ecember 16. 
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General Finance Corporation 





The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 











Incorporated: 1933, Michigan. Office: 184 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 5% preferred ‘‘A’’, 3,700; 4% preferred ‘‘C 700; 


common, 4,300. 
Capitalization: 
RE GY GIES oo sc cian beiahcacncdadersates cnt eNom essouens *$7,016,000 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. Ser. A ($10 par)...........--5-+ 109,211 shs 
Preferred stock 4% cum. Ser. C ($50 par).........-+-+e-- 52,652 shs 


og | a i error rere eee tr reeer irre ee §1,079,242 shs 


*Excludes $53,631,000 short-term notes payable. {Callable $10.25. 
tCallable $51.25; convertible into 2,343+ common shares. §About one- 
third owned by ‘directors, officers and key personnel, December 31, 1952. 





Business: Retail and wholesale automobile financing (29 
branches in ten midwestern, southern and eastern states); 
small loans (51 branches); and full coverage automobile 
insurance and certain other casualty lines. Dollar volume 
in 1952 was about 43.6% retail, 42.3% wholesale, 11.6% small 
loan and 2.4% insurance. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital on usual 
basis would be misleading because company normally bor- 
rows large part of working funds from banks. As of 
September 30, 1953, cash, $10.0 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $1.5 mil- 
lion; notes and accounts receivable, $70.8 million; short term 
notes payable, $53.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$9.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Rate of new car production and used car sales 
are important earnings determinants, since the bulk of in- 
come is derived from automobile financing. Small loans are 
expected to hold up well. 


Comment: Preferreds and common are speculative. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
Earned per share..*D$0.64 $0.77 $1.00 $0.83 $1.54 $1.46 $1.55 {$1.19 
Dividends paid ... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 
SEE swresssnpeens 16% 9% ™™% ™™% 8% 8 11% 11% 
ee re ™% 6% 5% 5% 5% 5% ™% 8% 





*Thirteen months to December 31—fiscal year changed. {Restated by company. 
tPlus 10% in stock. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 18, 1951; 1947-48 prices 
on Chicago Stock Exchange, 1949-50 on American Stock Exchange. {Nine months to 
September 30 vs. $1.17 in like 1952 period. #Data to December 16. 





Square D Company 





Incorporated: 1903, Michigan. Main office: 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, 
Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 5,852. 


Capitalization: 


Be GON I i ob ceed csicdsesedkecas Restate cacepedateseceeueeeuaame 
Capital stock ($5 DG: Soihaacscndeeraseeaces davecncaueabe 1,375, iso. ae 


Business: Six operating divisions manufacture (1) switches, 
multi-breakers, panels, panelboards and switchboards; (2) 
regulators for air compressors, water pumps, liquid level 
control, commercial refrigeration and aircraft devices; (3) 
automatic electric motor control devices; (4) complete lines 
for Western markets; (5) certain products for Southwestern 
markets; (6) Bakelite and electrical porcelain parts as well 
as small assemblies; also insulators and special products 
for other manufacturers. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$18.2 million; ratio, 5.3-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inventories, 
$12.0 million. Book value of stock, $19.55 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930, and 1936 to date. 
Outlook: Company’s engineering know-how and diversi- 


fied production should permit satisfactory operations as long 
as the nation’s industrial economy operates at a high level. 


Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 


Earned per share.... $1.96 $3.07 $2.71 $2.29 $3.61 $3.87 $8.26 t$2.18 
Dividends paid .... 0.77 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.75 2.25 2.05 2.05 
HO > esesecestunes 25% 185% 23% 18% 21% 30% Hd 31% 
LOW gegba<sevens sade 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 19% 21% 





*Adjusted for 8-for-1 stock split in 1946. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.28 
in like 1952 period. §Data to December 16. 
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Incorporated: 1850, Pennsylvania. Office: 1000 Widener Bldg., Phila- 


delphia 7, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (January 1, 1953): 5,481. 

Capitalization: 

RN CE oI ds ik ree ge ee oa we wmaudedaueers $4,841,000 
SN UE COD SUUER oo cancel ck nse secede cacsecatdnnces 1,242,799 shs 


Business: Manufactures heavy chemicals such as chlorine, 
ammonia, fluorine, kryolith, sulphuric, nitric and hydrofluoric 
acids, alum, lye, aluminum sulphates, soda compounds, DDT 
and other insecticides and some 300 chemical specialties. 
Also controls and operates companies supplying water, light, 
heat and coal in and around Natrona, Pa. Almost wholly 
owns Sharples Chemical (synthetic organics) and half owns 
Wypenn Oil (hydrogenated oils and fats). Of 1952 sales, 
68% salt derivatives, 18% fluorine-containing products and 
14% miscellaneous. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December, 1952, 
$17.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; U.S. Govt’s, 
$2.3 million; inventories, $13.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$38.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1863 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion of chemical products and increased 
diversification in specialty items, improve growth possibili- 
ties and cushion impact of changes in the general business 
cycle. 


Comment: Stock carries an investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $2.77 $3.27 $2.78 $3.30 *$4.02 $3. 55 $2.59 $2.00 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.80 1.50 1.80 2.25 2.00 1.70 1.70 
BRIBE 6 deca dccesscees 51% 51% 48 45% 64% 71 67% 52% 
EM adcbs cennnnsccus 37% 38 35% 32 41% 52% 46 40% 





*Equal to $4.69 on average shares outstanding. 


tNine months to September 30 vs. 
$1.88 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 16. 





Publicker Industries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1913, Pennsylvania. Office: 1429 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (February 28, 1953): Preferred, 1,376; common, 4,707. 


Capitalization: 


DE RE I a onto sides deanctaddncucdansanenesvewces $1. 302,092 
*Preferred stock $4. 75 a) ee ae pee 64,477 shs 
EY SOT GUD dsc cance he dutauaaedecsencesedsecksns 72,899,028 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101, otherwise at $102 through July 15, 
1955, $101 thereafer. ftManagement interests control a majority. 


Business: Produces alcoholic beverages (55% of revenues) 
and chemicals (30%), as well as certain foodstuffs. Also con- 
ducts a shipping business through Paco Tankers, Inc. Chem- 
ical products include ethyl and butyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, 
acetic acid, acetone, anti-freeze, carbon dioxide and acetates. 
Brands of whiskey, gin and rum include Old Hickory, 
Charter Oak, Haller’s, Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, Kinsey, 
Cobbs Creek, Embassy Club, Old Classic and Dixie Belle. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $54.5 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; 
inventories, $72.0 million. Book value of common stock, $31.20 
per share. : 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; no record on common dividends prior to April, 
1946; thereafter stock dividends. 

Outlook: Earnings from industrial alcohol and chemical 
operations will probably continue to be volatile, while com- 
petition from larger units in the whiskey field tends to 
restrict profit margins on this business. 


Comment: Both classes of stock carry obvious risks. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $7. o $1.48 $4.31 $0.56 $2.54 $0.79 $0.88 +$0.58 
Dividends paid ..... § § § § § § § 
| RA Cree ‘oe 23% 21% 17% 2156 26% 165% 15% 
GORE te caving Giteeneion 225% 11% 14 11% 11% 14% 11% 9% 
*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946 and all stock dividends. {Restated by 
company. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.60 in like 1952 period. §Paid stock 
dividends, 2%% in 1946, 2%% twice each in 1947-52, 5% in 1953. {Data to 


December 1 
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Gitano) alan 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “"FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Trade Indicators eae eae 
fElectric Output (KWH)..................-. 8,138 8,582 8,661 8,140 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 87.5 86.7 85.0 107.7 
Premtnt Car Lie sok as ncccses wcesestases 596,230 662,035 +660,000 721,252 
pe ee ae 1952 
Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 10 
SOE DOORS oc ciccssinniaus’ f Federal ).... $40,210 $40,268 $40,311 $38,693 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,205 23,134 23,081 23,321 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,631 2,625 2,700 2,358 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | aes 32,745 32,792 32,668 33,290 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,302 53,376 55,159 55,866 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,297 1,427 1,496 1,258 
TMomey in. Carceletiee. .... 500s cseccscecccuses 30,691 30,791 30,904 30,374 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. ; 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones a ~-1953 ~ r 1953- 
Averages: Dec. 9 Dec. 10 Dec. 11 Dec. 14 Dec. 15 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 281.12 279.89 279.91 279.26 279.52 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ... 96.88 96.72 96.22 95.97 95.73 112.21 90.56 
15 Utilities 52.71 52.88 52.86 52.81 52.62 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks ...... 106.97 106.74 106.58 106.36 106.26 113.96 98.24 
——— 1953 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 9 Dec. 10 Dec. 11 Dec. 14 Dec. 15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,410 1,420 1,440 1,540 1,450 
NE SS cc. GG eked isin en wn Sas 1,146 1,159 1,152 1,181 1,183 
Number of Advances....o22 2.3.5 535. 400 396 384 363 317 
Number of Declines................. 448 460 459 518 555 
Number Unchanged ................. 298 303 309 300 311 
DROID. oc San xhaiw scuaadire eas axe 24 22 25 32 18 
URN v5 wks cuvat vasa wwedbecenans 28 28 34 53 69 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average......... 96.99 96.99 97.06 97.11 97.10 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $2,770 $2,910 $3,430 $3,850 $2,891 
a . , 3 . 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 11 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 High Low 
a errs ee 3.071% 3.091% 3.100% 3.111% 3.094% 3.409% 3.002% 
Re ieee ce Coton 3.385 3.376 3.402 3.408 3.391 3.688 3.325 
Rs dtiescactbe. 3.692 3.707 3.714 3.738 3.732 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.01 6.02 6.09 5.99 6.02 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.57 6.62 6.72 6.58 7.04 7.04 5.43 
20 Utiliiges ......... 5.40 5.37 5.30 5.24 5.25 5.73 5.04 
90 Stocks 5.94 5.95 6.00 5.90 5.95 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 15, 1953 


eee Careet EMD igi on 5k veh sdchds ecode Re 
Reynoids: Tobacco BY ..6ccdadwasossov. coe 
Py ee 
United “Bemtes Seed. ccc cer cll. fi A 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 
New York Central Railroad.............. 
Lorillard (P.) Gomepany.....iccccescsccisss 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 
SE OE RINE So vi cccoe vemnexane dias 
Columbia Gas 


Shares 
Traded 


130,500 


115,400 
86,900 
70,500 
64,100 
59,600 
59,500 
54,200 
51,600 
49,700 


7——— Closing ——-—, 
Dec. 8 Dec. 15 


Net 


Change 
11 ae 
41% 37% —3u% 
6534 61% —A% 
39% 39% + % 
157% 156%4 —14% 
1934 19% — ¥% 
25 24 ons 
1% 1 —% 
67% 65% —2% 
125% iG: gee 
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This is Part 6 of a tabulation which will cover all common 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





Earnings 








































































stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Armco Steel ME ccedveces 16% 17% 30% 42% 37% 32% 29% 47% 51% 42% 43% 
MM wha skeeces 10% 12% 15% 27% 24% 23% 19% 26% 36% 35% 34% 
tEarnings ..... $1.18 $0.88 $3.30 $4.47 $6.20 $7.96 $7.68 $11.66 $6.69 $6.01 z$5.01 
tDividends .... 0.83 0.67 0.67 1.04 1.67 p2.00 2.50 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Armour & Co. MND Sec cascns 6% 6% 15 18% 15% 15% 8% 11% 12% 12% 12% 
pedeasesed 3 4% 6% 10% 9% 6% 5 7% 8% 88% 9% 
Earnings ..... k$1.97 k$1.92 k$1.41 k$3.71 k$6.81 kD$1.37 kD$0.60 k$3.94 k$3.20 k$1.00 y$1.02 
Dividends None None None None None 0.90 None None None None None 
Armstrong Cork BE \ceaccscss “- 46% 59% 65 55 56% 51% 53 59% 57 55% 
eeneennane 35% 42% 42Y 38% 41% 38% 39% 46% 46% 4834 
Earnings ..... $2. rt $2.76 $2.02 $2.69 $6.41 $7.54 $6.57 $8.13 $5.35 $5.47 ai) 98 
Dividends .... 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.80 2.60 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.10 3.10 3.50 
Arnold Constable | ere 10% 12% 29% 36% 19 18% 1éE% 19% 19% 19 19% 
BEE i nteckecace 6% 9% 11% 18% 14 13% 13% 14% 15% 16% 16% 
Earnings ..... a$1.12 a$1.10 a$1.30 a$3.17 a$2.74 $2.84 a$2.39 a$2.57 a$1.81 a$1.70 y$0.40 
Dividends 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 i.4a3 
Artloom Carpet Corp. BE? Sabccnces 10% 13% 19% 30 17% 17% 134% 12% 13% 9% 10% 
| Bee Aer aa 4% 8% 10 12 10% 114% 7% 8% 8% 7% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.58 $0.36 $0.46 $0.72 $2.14 $2.66 $0.09 $2.08 D$0.15 $1.28 z$0.45 
Dividends .... 0.55 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 ?1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.45 
Arvin Industries EE Sactccece 38 47% . iar ‘ eat 
eee 23 33% wand ‘ eas eeee ‘ als 
(After 25% stk. div. SEED ceexcwcss ‘ 40% 50% 53 51% : ven 
i i |) er Pea : 35 37% 31% 321, tees aan area ae 
(After 2-for-1 split WE -sadeccccs wat aeue vas 25% 25% 27% 46 aed ade 
October, 1947)......secceeLOW .....-.+-- a i 23% 20 16% 25% rer eer ae 
(After 50% stock div. | ee sate suas waa 28% 28% 32% 32% 
WN, Wi enexedsctiveea viens eee eats da sae ea: eae ale 21 22%4 25% 25% 
Earnings ..... $1.10 $1.07 $0.85 $0.75 $2.97 $2.76 $3.47 $4.05 $3.02 $2.48 z$2.58 
Dividends . 0.53 0.57 0.66% 0.66% 0.76% 1.33 1.46% 1.67 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ashland Oil & Refining BD “scaczsees 7 7% 15 14% 15% 23 22% 27% 42 47% aa 
sds naaoies 4h 5% 7%, 9% 10% 12% 14% 21 27% 36% ye 
(After 2-for-1 split DE. diGusccee adwa wéwa ee wees tnae xe one wade 23% 18% 
pS a ee a eee ea aatta cane said cake awe aseata wars ae 16% 11% 
tEarnings ..... j$0.37 j$0.46 j$0.52 j$0.54 j$1.25 j$3.24 j$2.65 j$2.60 j$2.56 j$2.46 z$1.21 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.42% 0.55 0.65 0.85 p1.00 £1.00 1.00 
Associated Dry Goods WO scdcsccii 15% 19% 48 72% meee aa Bre aie 
 gcemebatey 6% 12% 18 44 oa ai pane ca pan 
(After 2-for-1 split CO eee gua aves «i 32% 20% 19 15% 20% 25 22% 22% 
Wee, BD sc nnneccecssccnc MY  icasistedes eee ae Kate 17 13% 12% 11% 185% 18% 18% 
Earnings ..... a$1.09 a$1.61 a$2.49 a$5.07 a$2.97 a$3.87 a$2.93 ae 2 a$2.19 a$2.63 z$0.99 
} 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.38 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.6 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Associates Investment 39% 45% 52% 58 63 eoeee eaee jue ae 
; 29 33 45 46% 40% AG ax 4 er a 
(After 2-ior-1 split aed 34 35 50% 59% 68% 86 
August, 1947 2 26 30% 39% 4134 66 ws 
and 3-for-1 split é woes eas awa care “wae 32 
i ree sik el aus ee mata aitaars subd das tia anus aa a 25% | 
Earnings ..... $0.71 $0.54 $0.47 $0.48 $1. 35 32.37 $2.90 $3.43 $3.59 $3.62 2z$3.23 
Dividends 0.27 0.30 0.33 0.33 0.47 0.79 0.97 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 
— = & are 67% 83% 113% 121 99 120% 105% 152% 177% waa < 
EE saunanarani 44% 53% 76% 78 66 84 80 100% 146 aac sac) 
Gitar beet split EE cdeecedee eaes eens waa re Pree wae ana 82 104% 103 
PUGUBE, TH) c ci ccicccccccs ee rer ean aaa gist aie ane cali oie 68% 73% 86 
Earnings ..... $10.55 $9.95 $4.78 $6.76 $8.55 $11.66 $9.03 $15.64 $13.83 $13.29 2$10.92 
Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 5.24 5.00 
Atlantic City Electric DE deswccces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 23% 27 30% 
ME ckavecascs June, 1950 17% 18% 21% 25% 
Earnings anes $0.98 $1.17 $1.20 $1.50 $1.40 $1.45 $1.55 $1.65 $1.65 $1.81 eee 
Dividends .. 0.97 1.16 1.17 1.00 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.30 $1.40 
Atlantic Coast Line WROD. dscsdincs 38 55 83% 83 59 62 47 70% 82 123% 1193%4 
Railroad EME Sacccesces 24% 25% 48% 45 40% 44% 32% 41 61% 75% 83% 
Earnings Sree $21.22 $19.5 $6.77 $6.64 $7.28 $9.32 $9.40 $15.51 $15.98 $21.03 z$9.94 
Dividends .... 3.00 3.0 S25 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 6.00 
Atlantic Gulf & West Ee kécawades 36% 38% 45 49% 34% 64% 73 86 110 110 114 
Indies Low _teeeees aes 19 25 33% 26% 23% 25% 53 68 83 96% 49 
Earnings ..... $11.73 $7.96 $7.96 #$35.94 $4.80 D$1.58 $0.38 #$3.97 $4.81 $7.29 z$3.29 
Dividends ... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.00 None 1.00 2.00 3.00 146.00 
Atlantic Refining BO se csersce. 28% 32% 42% 51% 40 50% 42% 75% 8034 91% 
BA ccsucces oe 18% 24% 30% 31 31% 30 30% 36% 60% 72 wane 
(After 234-for-1 split BENE . kcocxscne wine Rue ovals eas wae Ske ear ahene 36% 33% 
May, WD os cccicccicises DA secccsas ea ses ara Bar die eae are at eaas stg slams 31 25% 
{Earnings wedes $1.26 $1.77 $0.11 $1.09 $1.77 $4.23 $3.17 $4.36 $4.88 $4.37 z$3.58 
tDividends .... 0.33 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.67 0.67 0.92 1.60 1.90 2.00 
Atlas Corporation High ..... esac 13% 17% 27% 34% 26% 25% 24% 25% 28% 30% 30% 
Low _tteeeeeees 6% 11% 14% 22% 21% 19% 20 22% 25 26% 28% 
Earnings ..... $0.57 $0.35 $0.22 $0.71 $0.93 $0.70 $0.52 $0.46 $0.90 $1.22  y$0.84 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 p1.60 
Atlas Powder IE conuisent 6834 62 94% 97% 73 64% 58 65% ose 
LOW ccccee sees 52 52% 60 53% 57 484 42 51% aia ae eee 
(After 2-for-1 split ee asdies me eae waar =m gsaa Pree 40 43% 444 36% 
PO. WD ccinsinnitics eee eas saad iia “es oe io ae sen 86 SSS 31 31%H 31% 
Earnings ..... $2.73 $2.64 $2.09 $1.56 $3.39 $1.95 $2.52 $4.26 $3.24 $3.21 z$2.79 
Dividends .... 1.62% 1.62% 1.60% 1.12% 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 
a—12 months ended January 31, following year. j—12 months ended September 30. k—i12 months ended October 31. p—Also paid stock. y—Six 
months. z—Nine months. 
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ment plus stock. 
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7Pro-forma through 1948. tAdjusted for 


20% stock dividend. #Includes non-recurring profit. 


{Liquidation pay- 
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Using waterways as highways 
to better steel production 


Along the banks of the Ohio— 
“La Belle Riviere” to the French ex- 
plorer LaSalle—not far below Pitts- 
burgh lie the river docks of Weirton 
Steel Company, a major division of 
National Steel. 


Working 24 hours a day, great magnet 
and clam shell cranes unload the massive 
barges carrying coal and steel scrap 

hoisting from each barge a cargo 
that fills from 15 to 20 gondola cars on 
the cliff above for transfer to the nearby 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Weirton mills. Here, too, come giant 
barges of different types bringing oil, 
chemicals and other bulk ingredients, 
essential to the steel-making process. 


America’s great inland waterways 
serve again as a highway for the trans- 
ees of finished steel. National 

teel’s products are delivered to cus- 
tomers along the 2,200-mile span from 
Weirton down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico and on to 
Houston, Texas, 14 barge-days away. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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‘NATIONAL 
STEEL 


More than 3,500,000 tons of materials 
passed over the Weirton river docks in 
the past year, and the capacity of these 
handling facilities has been markedly 
increased by recent additions to keep 
pace with National Steel’s expanding 
steel production. 


Use of economical water transportation 
is another reason why National Steel 
has become recognized as an efficient 
producer of high-quality steel products 

. a leader in steel-making progress. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. Weirton Steel Company 

Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Company 

The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 
National Steel Products Co. 























